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S we go to press the news from the Near East is 
reassuring. Kemel Pasha has shown himself 
more amenable than the press despatches would 
have had: one expect; and the British government’s 
bellicose attitude of three weeks ago (there is really 
no other way of describing the cabinet’s early resolu- 
tion to retrieve at all costs the remnants of the Treaty 
of Sévres) has given place to a distinctly conciliatory 
tone. The Turks are, it seems, to have Constantinople 
and even Eastern Thrace, though whether they are 
to be permitted to bring the Bolsheviks with them 
to the proposed conference on the Freedom of the 
Straits is not yet clear. Many questions of this 
nature will form, no doubt, the subject of further 
bickering ; but it is difficult to believe that the prospect 
of immediate war is any longer a very real one, and 
this even though Kemal (who is probably not the 
dictator he seems) should find that his concessions 
exceed the wishes of the National Assembly. The 
real cause for confidence lies, however, in the almost 
conclusive nature of the factors that have brought 
about the British government’s change of front. 
In the first place, any lingering hopes that M. Veni- 
zelos might be able once again to rally the war-weary 
Greeks in support of his and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
ambitious schemes seem to have been pretty tho- 
roughly dispelled by the revolution—no affair merely 
of the palace this time. In the second place, the 
negotiations of the past few weeks have shown that 
France and Italy are not to be drawn into supporting 
a British punitive expedition in Asia Minor. Finallly 
—and this seems to be the most conclusive of all— 
the mass of the British people have shown them- 
selves in this affair startlingly deaf to the familiar 
appeals to interest, honour, and humanity. 


HE contrast between this salutary scepticism and 
the confused gullibility of Canadian opinion, 

as suggested by its principal spokesmen, is a painful 
one. From the hurried resolutions of religious bodies 
to the somewhat belated ‘ready, aye, ready’ of 
Mr. Meighen, the voice of this country was almost 
uniformly represented throughout the most critical 
days as one long bleat of confidence in Downing 
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Street, modulated to conform faithfully with each 
fresh development in policy. Of course the action, 
or inaction, of our government is enough to show 
how far this is from being a true echo of such public 
opinion as does exist in Canada on this subject. 
The danger is that it tends to numb the public mind. 
It may be that a majority of Canadians really believe 
that the present attitude of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
government is a just and disinterested one; yet that 
government cannot be right now and have been 
right two weeks ago, let alone two years ago. During 
the last month Mr. Lloyd George has relinquished, 
one by one, the claims that he began by advancing 
as an irreducible minimum. 


UPPOSE, however, that Georgian policy in the 
Near East does at last rest on solid ground—at 

last represents the least common denominator of 
human interests. On this assumption the British 
Government would be justified in declaring war in 
the event, either of a breakdown in the negotiations 
now in progress, or of a further violation of the neutral 
zone. Inother words, half a dozen English politicians 
are justified in drawing a line across the soil of 
Anatolia and daring the Turks to cross it. Ten years 
ago this would have been all right, but it is not good 
enough to-day. Ten years ago the great powers had 
some justification for regarding themselves as the 
guardians of the common interest. To-day they have 
not. To-day there is only one guardian of the common 
interest, and that is the supernational authority that 
they themselves erected three years ago. It is true 
that the Great Powers have, with the exception of 
their action in the Jugo-Slav-Albanian controversy, 
consistently flouted the League of Nations on all 
questions of capital importance, but one thing they 
have not done, and that is to declare war without 
its sanction. It is beside the point to say that the 
Turkish Nationalists have not subscribed to the 
covenant. Great Britain has; and if the British 
government ignores the League in a matter of such 
universal importance and gravity the League will 
not survive. And with the League would perish the 
last of the ideals for which we stopped fighting less 
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than four years ago—not only ideals but safeguards 
too, for the destruction of the League would thrust 
civilization back into the jungle. 


[* the dark days of the late war at a great dinner 

held in the city of Montreal, and attended mainly 
by middle-aged and prosperous citizens of Montreal 
and Toronto, a certain Canadian senator was making 
an eloquent appeal for further efforts in enlistment. 
Not content with positive arguments he went on to 
criticize the dearth of similar fervid speeches in 
some quarters. The next speaker in a passing refer- 
ence to this criticism quietly remarked that he would 
not ask another man to don the king’s uniform till 
he himself was in uniform. The observation, dramatic 
in its effect at the time, is not without its application 
in the present crisis. The bellicose attitude of sundry 
ministers and editors, who hate the Turk because they 
have never seen him, who love the Asiatic Greek and 
the Armenian because they have heard that they 
profess Christianity, and who read the Sermon on the 
Moun: with large mental reservations, conscious or 
unconscious, provokes the reflection that wars might 
very properly be declared and fought by the same 
people. If wars were decided upon only by popular 
vote, and if the vote were corfined to those whose 
age and sex permitted them to take their place in 
the ranks, a sense of shame might curb the hysteria 
of non-combatants, which is so frequently confused 
with patriotism. 


HE Toronto Globe continues to show great ani- 
mosity to the Turk and great sympathy for 
those Christians who, failing in their ambitions for 
conquest, have now been driven into the Aegean. It 
suggests that the Canadian Department of Immi- 
gration should offer asylum in Canada to these 
refugees. The reference in the end of the editorial 
drifts more particularly to the Armenians, but pre- 
sumably our Christian charity would be extended 
to the Greeks as well. The suggestion is commend- 
able. We would ask the president of the Globe, how- 
ever, to give his idea practical application and invite 
the settlement of these harried peoples near his own 
home in the pleasant suburb of Oakville. Here in a 
genial soil they would be able to make use of their 
skill in fruit-growing, would provide business for the 
Hydro Radials (so harshly set upon by politicians), 
and would be far enough from a great city to avoid 
the temptations of shoe-polish and peanuts to which 
so many of their compatriots have succumbed. 
After all what could be a more truly Christian act 
than to make Oakville a Smyrna rediviva? 


A PRESS correspondent from Geneva comments 

with satisfaction upon Canada’s grant of 
$25,000 for the relief of the Smyrna refugees. The 
grant comes, he notes, out of the fullness of Canada’s 














heart. Also it is ‘the largest grant yet made for this 
purpose by any of the smaller powers’. Further com- 
ment might be that—if Canadian opinion is indeed 
represented by this widely-printed paragraph— 
Canada has bought her self-satisfaction very cheap 
and Canadians are not likely to feel impoverished by 
their generosity. 


Rggrpminneng-s work has been undertaken by 
the Ontario Government through its Depart- 
ment of Forestry in the County of Durham. Across 
this county from east to west, and stretching away 
to the east beyond its borders, lies an area of waste 
land which never should have been robbed of its 
natural growth of pine trees. But an ill-regulated 
method of handling forest wealth has permitted the 
pioneer and the lumberman to denude the soil and’ 
expose it to the devastating effects of sun and rain. 
The result is a wilderness where nature and science 
might have combined to produce timber crops ready 
for harvest every sixty or eighty years. In order as 
far as possible to repair the damage, a block of about 
two hundred acres has been purchased in the town- 
ship of Clarke on which to grow nursery stock for 
the reclothing of the bleached hills and plains in 
adjacent townships. How far the government itself 
will engage in replanting is not disclosed; already 
it has passed legislation calculated to encourage 
municipalities to co-operate with the province in 
reforestation. So long as the matter is left to indi- 
vidual initiative it is improbable that much will be 
accomplished. A conspicuous example, however, of 
a man who was not afraid to labour for the future 
has been set by Mr. W. L. Smith, formerly editor 
of the Farmers’ Sun. Ten years ago he planted with 
Scotch pine a useless hill-side on his farm which 
is adjacent to part of the land now purchased by 
the government. Here already trees twenty feet high 
are to be found in serried ranks guarding the hill 
against erosion and the blasting effects of blowing 
sand. The idealist may plant trees for posterity, 
but perhaps such work more naturally belongs to 
the State which does not look to a goal of threescore 
years and ten. The forestry station in Norfolk 
county and the new station in Durham are indica- 
tions of an awakening to the menace of forest neglect. 


E are told that the world as a whole is short of 
food. For two years in Canada crops have 

been far below normal. As the season advanced 
this year and the promise of a good harvest ripened 
into certainty, hopes ran high that prosperity was 
again upon us; for was not the world hungry and 
had we not the where-with-all to feed her? Especially 
was the spirit of the farmer buoyed up. Yet the 
hope was not to be realized. With beef-cattle at 
seven cents per pound, wheat at ninety cents per 
bushel, oats at thirty-five cents, and fruit large and 
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small rotting on the trees, the farmer looks in helpless 
amazement at his cost of production, his threshing 
pill, his tax bill, and the still lofty prices of farm 
machinery and household necessities. He cannot 
sell at a profit and therefore has little or nothing to 
spend on the many excellent wares his city brother 
has to offer. And his city brother, not selling his 
accustomed quantity of wares to his country cousin, 
laments rural stinginess and lack of business appli- 
cation. The country will not walk with a swinging 
stride again until both parties complete their ad- 
justment. We hear a good deal of the rural problem 
and of how the farmer has borne the brunt of deflation. 
Through hard necessity the farmer is doing his part, 
even though he is grumbling a good deal, but the 
solution for his difficulties will not be found until 
the city man recognizes and performs his share of 
the task. He has yet to assume much of his share of 


deflation. 


T is no wonder that a good many thoughtful persons 
are asking one another what future generations 
will think of our present mcthods of finance. During 
recent decades we have been discounting the future 
ever more heavily. Aggravated by the war, public 
debts have mounted enormously. While war prices, 
war prosperity and war enthusiasm lasted, this did 
not seem to matter, but now that we have again 
settled down to the quiet pursuits of peace we are 
beginning to realize that debt: have some time to be 
discharged. Only gradually are we beginning to 
realize also how generally the practice of borrowing 
has been carried over from public to private business. 
Here too we have discounted the future heavily. 
While we have weathered two years of depression 
with a good deal of fortitude there are signs that 
men are becoming impatient. From various reliable 
sources comes the statement that never have there 
been so many false cheques issued. Cheque after 
cheque has come back to the man who accepted 
it marked N.S.F.—‘not sufficient funds’. Dis- 
counting the future in moderation is accepted as 
sound business practice, but if it leads to discounting 
confidence in one’s fellow men it can only be dis- 
astrous. Here is food for thought for every one 
seeking a way out of our present difficulties. 


UST before returning to their studies for another 
term some three hundred students, drawn from 
nearly all the colleges of Central Canada and members 
of the Student Christian Movement, have been in 
conference for a week at Elgin House, Muskoka. 
The aim of the Movement is to extend the study of 
the Bible amongst college students. With that 
end in view particular attention was directed during 
the conference to the importance of historical criticism 
and the necessity for taking into account the findings 
of scientific research. Fully one-third of the time 





of the conference was occupied also in considering 
social, industria, and governmental questions, always 
approached from the international point of view. 
By some ultra-conservative minds the Student 
Christian Movement is viewed with alarm. But 
when it is remembered that Bible study amongst 
students has been sadly on the wane during recent 
years any movement which directs the student mind 
to the meaning of life as interpreted by the Galilean 
teacher should be welcomed. This the new movement 
appears to be doing. It is attracting to its ranks 
many of the ablest students of our colleges. By 
putting secular and religious questions side by side 
and viewing each in the light of the other, the gospel 
teaching takes on a more intimate meaning. Even 
though many of the passing generation may be 
shocked at what they regard as a rough handling 
of scripture text and gospel story, this is the method 
which is gripping the rising men and women. It is 
these of whom we have to think in our colleges. 
There seems no reason to doubt that as these students 
go forth from college halls they will take with them a 
knowledge and a point of view that will give new 
life to church and state. 


E are informed that the Inspector of Schools, or 
some similar educational official, in Cook 
County, Illinois, has instructed the teachers under 
his supervision that the expression ‘He don’t’ be 
henceforth accepted as correct, the reason for his 
action being the large number of citizens of foreign 
birth resident in his sphere of action. That educa- 
tional authorities should allow the alien population 
to dictate the forms of correct English instead of 
instructing them therein is a strange reversal of 
customary policy, and it is to be feared that, if such 
tendencies are allowed to develop, the speaking of 
grammatical English will actually become a handicap 
to a successful career. The Y.M.C.A. building in 
one of our larger Canadian cities displays outside its 
doors a notice which reads, ‘Keep fulla pep’; and the 
language of the comic supplement, made in the United 
States and freely consumed in Canada, is educating 
our young in modes of expression (to say nothing 
of spelling) which threaten the extinction of all 
decent English. It is surely time that we began to 
show a little more discrimination in our borrowings 
from our vigorous southern neighbour. 


A correspondent writes: 


‘| SUPPOSE you know Butler died two weeks ago of heart 

failure in Paris. . . . He was doing great work and there was 
so much for him to do’... . I saw him at Easter in Princeton, 
alas! for the last time here... .‘I am sailing for Sardis next 
Monday’, he said so simply. Just a vague restrained fire could 
be seen in the eyes of that man, who was talking of Sardis— the 
Croesus city, and one of the Seven Churches—as his next stop! 

For years, this Princeton man was passing every spring 
through Europe, on his way to Syria and Asia Minor. I met 
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him at the house of Count Melchior de Vogue in Paris, and that 
great old man used to introduce Butler as his only adopted son. 
And how American did young Butler then look to us!—so different 
from the ruin-diggers of the German school, so different, too, 
from the absent-minded Arthur Evans, Ashby, and other Anglo- 
Saxon archaeologists. 

I saw Butler after at Princeton, in his bachelor apartment 
of the graduate college, royally fitted, but with such good taste. 
Here helookedlikea European. He was thts and that, he wasa man 
(what we used to call a gentleman, almost a thing of the past). 

He promoted the Princeton Expedition to Syria, surveying 
for years and years the Syrian desert, the Hauran, Transjordania, 
Moab, names full of suggestion, but much more alive after the 
perusal ofthe Princeton Expedition publications! Butler was not 
only the promoter, but the leading spirit of the expedition. He 
was getting the money for it, too. I asked him how and where he 
was securing the funds—‘I go to my friends in New York and I 
start to beg from one after the other. . . . Now, since the Sardis 
discoveries, I get the money mostly from architects; they are 
wild for Sardis’... . 

I remember that word wild. He tried to erase the im- 
pression, speaking, at length, very polite words. But he was 
wild too for Sardis, he was unable to cover his delirium. He 
told me he had decided America should excavate Sardis—the 
only great place left. It took three years to conquer the permit 
from the Sultan. The Germans had finished at Pergamus, the 
Austrians were almost through with Ephesus, and both were 
eager to start there... 

And so America or Princeton or Butler broke into the city 
of Croesus. Only two columns of the great temple were project- 
ing from the ground. Butler cleared the whole esplanade, found 
another smaller temple, the necropolis, sculpture, jewelry and 
those precious inscriptions in the minor languages, half Greek 
and half Semitic, that were spoken in the boundary kingdom 
of Croesus. ... How many problems unsolved yet! . He knows 
all now, dear Butler, all of Croesus, and John the Divine, of 
Polycarp, and Gregory of Nice; has found the Palmyrean 
Zenobia and Aretas, Petra’s king. ‘Your buildings’, he will 
say to them, ‘are in an awful shape: I had so much trouble with 
them. Fortunately you built in stone, and I could measure 
the broken lintels. I drew your buildings again and they shall 
last forever now!’ 
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The Near East 
I 


HE position of Greece among the smaller 
States of Europe has always been a strange 
one. Others relied on road and railway, built 

up land defences, watched their military neighbours. 
Their interests were mainly not maritime but conti- 
nental. But to her the waterways were no less vital 
than the land ways; for the scattered homes of her 
people, divided by steep and barren mountains, 
are united by the sea. To-day, no less than in the 
time of Pericles, she faces a clear issue. If she cannot 
herself control the Levant, she lives by favour of 
the fleet that does control it. 

Britain has been dominant at sea since modern 
Greece began. From Cyprus and Malta she polices 
the Levant. Twice within a century have the guns 
of her navy battered Turkish forts into submission. 
Six times has she landed (under various names) a 
Near Eastern Expeditionary Force. Time and again 
she has shielded the weak maritime nation; to the 
Greek her strength is an essential element of safety. 
‘You speak of a League of Nations’, said a thoughtful 
citizen of Athens when the Covenant was broached. 
‘So long as the British hold the trade routes you can 
have any League you like.’ 

It was the presence at Peiraeus of a British 
squadron that broke the resistance of Constantine 
to the coup d’état six years ago and caused his abdi- 
cation. Venizelos, who would probably have trium- 
phed in any case, has laid it down that this silent 
exercise of sea-power prevented civil war. No sooner 
was his government established, than it declared in 
favour of the Allies; and after the common cause was 
won, Greece looked to Britain for the fruits of victory. 
To whom else should she turn? 

When the record of the Paris Conference is 
fully written—if ever this should come to pass—not 
the least interesting chapter will be that which deals 
with the manoeuvres of the Greek delegation. Lawyer, 
rebel, premier, revolutionary by turns, and then 
dictator, Venizelos was enshrined as a romantic 
figure. He spoke—it was supposed—for a united 
people. Success was his in full measure. His personal 
influence was enormous. He had also—we may 
safely presume—exacted certain pledges before de- 
claring war. But he relied neither on personal in- 
fluence nor promises. He set to work to create in 
Britain a public opinion that would shape peace to 
his ends. 

Early in 1919 a steady stream of brochures, 
books, and pamphlets began to flow from an office 
in London. Greek soldiers in the American army 
committed their reflections to paper. Greek statis- 
ticians analysed the racial composition of Epirus, 
Thrace, Constantinople, Smyrna, the Dodecanese. 


British scholars resurrected ancient ethnographic 
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charts. Blameless canons of the Church of England 
made analyses of Turkish rule—or dug up Newman’s 
Lectures on the Turks. Someone must have paid, and 
paid heavily, to print and circulate this varied 
dossier. The Greeks bore gifts for all who had 
political affiliations. 

Crude propaganda would have been its own 
corrective; but this was not crude propaganda. The 
problems were discussed from many sides. French 
and German, Turkish and even Bulgarian demo- 
graphers were quoted with respect. The Turkish 
statistics of 1894 were given equal weight with the 
Greek statistics of 1912. Argument was based as 
often on the Turkish as on the Greek figures; if there 
was any special pleading, it was well disguised. 

Most disarming of all was the proposal that where 
unprotected racial minorities must inevitably, how- 
ever just the peace, be left on either side new boun- 
daries, the Greek, Bulgarian, and Turkish govern- 
ments should make a wholesale exchange of these 
unfortunates (by stimulating mass migration, and 
transferring civic rights) so as to prevent the fanning 
of age-old feuds by fresh oppression. Such an ex- 
change may not be practically possible for centuries. 
But it was a bold and statesmanlike suggestion. 

No doubt the work was done from interested 
motives. Most actions of most men are open to 
the same imputation. Nevertheless, it cannot lightly 
be dismissed. Political education has seldom been 
as scientific—or as honest. 

But if the Greek case was presented to the 
foreigner with rare skill and some restraint, in Greece 
itself imagination rioted. A volatile race whose 
memory goes back beyond an age of serfdom to 
centuries of Empire, the Greeks are no less easily 
exalted than depressed; and if, within the brutal 
limits of the censorship, an opposition press said all 
it could for moderation, many were anything but 
moderate. Some saw the prospect of a modern 
Empire, uniting all but the western colonies of 
Ancient Greece, with its centre, as of old, in Con- 
stantinople: a Greece no more afraid of Turk or 
Bulgar, with half the shipping of the world in fee. 

Such a prospect was in any case a sheer delusion. 
Constantinople was of too much importance to be 
given to the Greeks. The case may be stated very 
simply. None of the Allies was willing to give 
exclusive control of the Straits to any other Allied 
Power, for they had not sufficient faith in one 
another. None of the Allies was willing to let 
any smaller state control the Straits, which was, 
or might become, the satellite of another Allied 
Power. No smaller state could stand alone. The 
dependence of Greece on the Mistress of the Seas 
was obvious. The solution of the problem (if indeed 
there was one) had to be found in compromise. 

The Treaty of Sévres was an obvious makeshift. 
The Greeks were denied Constantinople, which 





served under joint control to foment the discord 
between French and British provoked by the German 
tangle. The claim of Venizelos to the western strip 
of Asia Minor (from Panderma, on the Sea of Mar- 
mora, to Makri, opposite Rhodes) was. considerably 
whittled down. But Smyrna, with the hinterland 
within a radius of sixty miles, was definitely handed 
to the Greeks, together with Thrace, Mytilene, Chios, 
and lands in Macedonia. Considering the fact that 
a section of Italian opinion regarded Smyrna as an 
apple of discord second only to Fiume, this was a 
great acquisition. A people more experienced in 
politics would probably have cried a halt. Not so the 
Greeks. 

The disastrous military adventure begun by the 
Venizelist government in June, 1920, and carried 
on by Constantine, is as puzzling as anything in 
recent history. Not that the facts of the case are 
in dispute; the whole world knows them. An ex- 
hausted nation with an empty treasury, whose young 
men had served as conscripts, in some cases, during 
almost the whole of the last ten years, was driven 
into war to violate a Treaty to which it was a party— 
a Treaty but a few months old, by which it profited 
enormously. It was a gamble in which Smyrna, 
Manisa—perhaps, indeed, the peace of Europe also— 
were staked against the Turkish highlands. Italy, 
with interests of her own in Asia Minor, could not 
but look askance at it. The prospects of success 
were doubtful; for, as he showed at Plevna, the Turk 
is most dangerous when he fights with his back to the 
wall; and the consequences of defeat could not be 
measured. 

It is probably in Constantinople, rather than in 
Athens, that we should look for an answer to the 
question which now baffles us. Why were the 
Greeks permitted to begin this undertaking? Mr. 
Lloyd George has taken credit to himself for not 
having urged the Greeks to flout the Treaty. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to find that he discouraged them. 
Yet if one thing is clear in recent history, it is that 
active British disapproval of their policy could scarcely 
have been disregarded by the Greeks. 

The sin of omission cannot be disavowed. 
Passive instead of active for once in his political 
career, the British premier seems to have acquiesced 
in a scheme which could not but have serious con- 
sequences in London, Paris, Rome, Cairo, Baghdad, 
and Delhi. The repeated warnings of Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Reading were unheeded. As Indian unrest 
developed, the former risked his political life, in an 
effort to bring home to the government the dangers 
that it ran. His public, like his private warnings, 
failed to sway the Cabinet, and he resigned. The 
bitterness of millions of Moslems in India was masked 
under an external appearance of tranquillity; but the 
gravest mischief had been done. 

The men in control of British policy may have 
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seen in an extended Greek dominion the prospect 
of extended power and prestige for Britain in the 
Near East. Had the Greeks succeeded in their large 
design, it is true that Britain might have been the 
gainer. But if the stakes were high for Greece, they 
were higher for the British Empire. The remoter 
consequences of the failure are only now beginning 
to be seen. 

Behind the scenes, there has from time to time 
appeared a mysterious figure. Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
reputed to be a Greek of untold wealth, rendered 
such services to the Allies in the War that the Crown 
at its close awarded him a G.C.B. and a G.C.B.E. 
What those services were, the world has not been 
told, although his connection with the armament 
industries is well known. Rumour says that he has 
used his wide political influence no less assiduously 
since the Armistice than before it. Perhaps, if he 
would, he could resolve the chief of our present 


perplexities. But like the mole he shuns publicity. 


II 


T would indeed have been strange if all this ominous 
obscurity of aims and motives, this air of porten- 
tous futility that enveloped British post-war policy 
in the Mediterranean, had not aroused misgivings, 
and even stirred old jealousies in the French mind. 
To the Frenchman, it seemed no disloyalty, now that 
the war was over, to allow his thoughts to run back 
over the long record of British trickery in Egypt, or 
to recall the rankling memory of Fashoda. Indeed 
it was a patriotic duty; for had not France vital 
interests of her own in the Near East; and (what was 
nearly as important to the modern Frenchman, 
already beginning to smart a little under the humilia- 
tions of victory) had she not traditions also? We 
would be inclined to smile at the popular journalist 
who used a reference to St. Louis and the Crusades, 
or the mediaeval guardianship of the Holy Places, 
to point an argument in current politics; but the 
Frenchman, in this respect at once more learned 
and more unsophisticated than ourselves, accepts 
such things as daily guides to policy. And after all 
in this particular instance, he needed to go no further 
back in his search for authority than Napoleon— 
Napoleon, who, from a raft on a Polish river, years 
after the Egyptian adventure, could still declare of 
Constantinople, ‘That means the rule of the world’. 
Apart altogether from tradition and old scores, 
however, there was good reason for a nation as 
imbued as the French are with the strictly practical 
doctrines of economic imperialism to feel appre- 
hensive. France’s greatest port lay on the Mediter- 
ranean; and her colonial empire, the second largest 
in the world, was principally an Asiatic and North 
African empire. These African possessions con- 











stituted, moreover, an important source, not only 
of economic, but also of military power; for of recent 
years the French had been singularly successful in 
applying the natural military capacity of subject 
races to the increasingly exacting tasks of civilized 
warfare. The existence, too, of French schools at 
Baghdad, Mosul, and Damascus indicated a not 
wholly unsuccessful attempt at cultural penetration 
beyond French territory. With these interests, these 
necessities and obligations in mind, it was no wonder 
that Frenchmen regarded both British policy and 
the Treaty of Savres itself as a threat to French 
prestige in the Near East. ‘In all Eastern affairs, 
French opinion feels’, declared a prominent French 
politician at the time, ‘that France has not won the 
advantages to which her historic situation, her moral 
and economic interests, her great political traditions, 
and her share in the great war entitle her’. 

Indeed there can be no denying the fact that 
the Treaty of Sévres and its attendant agreements 
did disclose to the French an almost incredible 
neglect of their interests. For one thing, in its final 
form, the Treaty was the product, not of the Peace 
Conference, but of the Supreme Council—and of a 
period when France’s representatives were absorbed 
in their first preoccupation with the problem of 
making Germany pay. In the second place, owing 
partly to America’s refusal to accept the more arduous 
of the Near Eastern mandates, and partly to the 
existence of a number of embarrassing war-time 
treaties, the territory involved had become quite 
frankly a subject of barter between England, France, 
and Italy. The Treaty of London, 1915 (that un- 
forgettable skeleton in Mr. Asquith’s closet) had 
reserved to Italy certain concessions in Asia Minor. 
A later treaty (the Sykes-Picot agreement between 
Britain and France) had, with rather disconcerting 
simplicity, portioned out Syria and Mesopotamia 
as zones of influence between the two contracting 
parties, and this notwithstanding the fact that Syria 
had already been promised by Britain to her allies 
the Arabs of the Hedjaz. The solution of these 
difficulties that eventually recommended itself to 
the Supreme Council consisted of an ingenious 
application of the mandatory principle. Britain 
accepted, in addition to the troublesome mandate 
for Palestine, the more desirable one for Mesopo- 
tamia and the oil wells of Mosul; France undertook 
the thankless task of protecting the ungrateful Arabs 
of Syria from themselves (with a side agreement 
covering twenty-five per cent. of the oil); while Italy 
had to be content with comparatively minor con- 
cessions in Adalia and Konia. 

In France this settlement was at first regarded 
as not unsatisfactory. A prompt reminder from the 
Arabs, however, of the difficulties that are almost 
inseparable from trusteeship for civilization, coupled 
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with growing tension in the Entente, served to 
arouse France to a realization of the unfavourable 
position in which Britain’s bid for ascendancy in the 
East had placed her. Once this was realized it did 
not take much logic to perceive that England’s 
readiness to sacrifice the Treaty of Versailles re- 
lieved France of any obligation, at least any moral 
obligation, to maintain the Treaty of Sévres, let 
alone acquiesce in the exaggerated ambitions of the 
Greeks. In the nature of things, it was almost 
essential, however, that opposition, like the impulse 
itself, should be of a vicarious kind. In this difficult 
situation the eyes of Frenchmen naturally turned 
towards the Turkish Nationalists, who, to all intents 
and purposes, had superseded the puppet govern- 
ment that the allies had set up in Constantinople, 
and who were even now preparing to meet a renewed 
Greek offensive in Anatolia. The existence of com- 
promising relations between the Nationalists and 
Moscow was courageously ignored; and in the autumn 
of 1921, following the repulse of the Greeks, M. 
Franklin-Bouillon signed at Angora on behalf of 
the French government a treaty providing for an 
adjustment of boundaries between Syria and Turkey 
and for economic concessions to France. Shortly 
afterwards in Paris a site for a mosque was conse- 
crated in the presence of members of the French 
cabinet. 

With the bestowal of French friendship the 
Angora government, hitherto content with resist- 
ance, felt justified in embarking on a more ambitious 
effort in the cause of Turkish self-determination. 
The prospect was rendered still brighter by Italy’s 
encouragement. . Eighteen months before, Signor 
Nitti had prophesied that war in Asia would follow 
the Treaty of. Sévres and that neither one soldier 
nor one lira would be contributed by his country. 
Since then the traditional jealousy of Italy for Greece 
had so thoroughly revived that the Italian govern- 
ment was now prepared to give, not only moral, but 
material assistance on the other side. France, how- 
ever, remained the principal support. A reorganiza- 
tion of the Turkish army under the unofficial auspices 
of French officers was undertaken, and a supply of 
seventy-fives and Hotchkiss guns began to arrive. 
For a few weeks last spring the activity of prepara- 
tion was interrupted by proposals for a peaceful 
settlement, which contemplated the restoration to 
the Turks of their homelands and the establishment 
of a neutral zone around the Dardanelles. The 
distracting disputes of the allies over the Genoa 
Conference, and the sullen disinclination of the Greeks 
to abandon Anatolia put an end, however, to the 
prospect of peace; and when General Townshend suc- 
ceeded in reaching Angora a few weeks ago, he found 
the Turkish army ready to strike its blow. 





Iil 


HE present situation in Asia Minor is so full of 
difficulties that no responsible person can 
afford to obscure or complicate the issues. This 
platitude would seem unnecessary but for the fact 
that the public is easily led into dangerous ways of 
thinking. Of these the most deplorable, if it were 
effective, would be the way of thinking that the 
present struggle was in any sense a war of creeds. 
The average memory seems to be either too long or 
too short. In some quarters all wars against the 
Turks seem to present themselves as Crusades and 
to be viewed as essentially a struggle between 
Christians and infidels. This is an easy method of 
playing with emotions and it calls for immediate 
repudiation by anyone who has the interests of 
humanity at heart. We must face the depressing fact 
that the questions at issue are political, that they 
form part of a complicated scheme of territorial 
distribution, and that nothing is to be gained by 
trying to obscure the actual issues. This does not mean 
that the Turks are to be defended against any or all 
charges of atrocities; it does not imply that the 
Armenian massacres should be either forgotten or 
forgiven; but it does emphatically mean that the 
specific problems, which centre around Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles, must not be perverted into a 
general struggle between Christendom and Islam. 
Some excuse for confusion is to be found in the 
fact that the crisis is undoubtedly a crisis in the 
Moslem world. The interests involved are conse- 
quently very wide and it is difficult to avoid the 
suggestion that the present problem is taken to be a 
test case upon which to decide whether the Crescent 
or the Cross is to prevail in the East. This is so far 
true that it deserves examination. For undoubtedly 
the action of the British Parliament will be judged by 
the whole Moslem world as indicating a general policy. 
The sentiment which seems most dominant in the 
mind of the average Mohammedan is pride, and he 
is consequently watching very closely to see whether 
due weight is given to his opinions and claims or 
whether he is obviously ranked beneath a European 
nation. A few men, such as Sir Thomas Arnold, 
understand the Mohammedans of to-day. On their 
authority we can assert that the leaders of Islam 
fully recognize that religious questions no longer 
constitute an adequate reason for war. At the same 
time these men have learned that religious toleration 
will not stop war, because economic and _ political 
questions have taken the place of theological differ- 
ences. The word Islam has thus come to stand for 
a consolidated group of interests, all of which strike 
much deeper than the theological, though perhaps in 
character they inspire emotions that deserve to be 
called religious. These interests have been awakened 
by worldwide movements which call for new ob- 
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jectives in diplomacy. There is throughout the 
human world a feeling that nations and peoples are 
now being given their status in a new order. This 
was clearly the logic of the system of mandates, and 
we may remark here that it was unfortunate that 
no one accepted a mandate for Armenia. The ethical 
basis of mandates was obscured from the first by 
allowing it to compete with the idea of territorial 
or economic rewards for service in the Great War. 
The result was a direct conflict between political 
idealism and national profiteering. 

The Moslems as a whole, and particularly those 
resident in British India, have no sympathy with the 
special problems created by promises of rewards for 
service. Moreover they feel that Turkey is the true 
focus of their energies; they may not wish to live 
there and they have frequently shown scant respect 
for the dignity of the Sultan, but Turkey remains 
the symbol of their own nationality. This is the 
point at which Turkey becomes a test of the Moslem 
temper, especially since the new world of Islam has 

ecome conscious of its own reality. This is also the 
point at which the Bolshevist ideas become effective. 
If the Turk is master in his own house (whatever that 
may be!) the Moslem world, though scattered under 
other governments, feels its status is recognized. At 
the present time there is hope that these facts will 
not be ignored. There is in reality no clear cut issue 
because it is difficult to grasp the relation between 
a problem of territorial distribution in Europe and 
a sentiment affecting millions entirely outside that 
area. But the Mohammedans in India have in 
recent years included a strong group of politicians 
who can mediate between the fanaticism of the other 
Moslem groups and the indifference which seems to 
affect some sections of the British government. Up 
to the present it seems likely that the Moslems under 
British rule will influence Great Britain to adopt a 
policy of conciliation and limit her requirements to 
a few essentials. If this is regarded as a victory for 
the Moslem world it will also be regarded as a proof 
that Great Britain respects the status of her subjects. 
To that extent, it will prove a greater source of 
strength than any military achievements in Asia 
Minor. 


IV 


HE crisis had been maturing for a little more than 
two years, when the collapse of the Greek 
armies in the last week of August brought it to a 
head. In the month that followed, events moved 
very quickly. Their pursuit of the Greeks for two 
hundred miles brought the Turks early in September 
to within striking distance of the neutral zone; and 
the British government was suddenly confronted 
with the task of making an immediate and radical 
adjustment of its whole Near Eastern policy—that 
or embarking alone upon a hasty and unforeseen 





struggle with the victorious Turkish army; for 
France and Italy were most unlikely to support 
anything but the most modified programme. Indeed 
one great danger lay in the uncertainty whether, in 
the event of an unyielding attitude by Britain, not 
only their sympathy but their support would con- 
tinue to go to the Turks. Moreover the Balkan 
states would not be likely to consider themselves 
involved unless the conflict passed into Europe. 
There is little room for doubt that at this stage Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Curzon showed a marked 
disinclination to abandon the disastrous policy of 
the last two years. For the first few days the talk 
was not of concessions but all of war—a war, not 
merely to protect the Straits, but to confine the Turk 
to Asia and to maintain the advantages secured by 
the Treaty of Sévres. It was in this spirit that the 
famous message to the Dominions was drafted on 
September 15th. 

In Canada the Near Eastern situation had been 
treated as one of minor importance, partly because 
the problem was little understood, and partly, no 
doubt, because her economic interests were not in- 
volved directly. Not until late in September was 
it realized how explosive were the elements it con- 
tained. On the 14th the subject was of academic 
interest; from the 19th onward it dwarfed all others. 

The text of the message from the Colonial Office 
(stated to have been marked secret and confidential) 
informing the Dominions of the crisis has so far been 
withheld. The Associated Press despatch that pre- 
ceded it by some hours announced, however, quite 
definitely, if somewhat excitedly, that it contained an 
appeal from the British government for military 
assistance. Two days later, according to another 
press despatch, ‘it was learned’ authoritatively’ 
that Mr. Lloyd George had not actually asked the 
Dominions to supply contingents for the Near East, 
but had merely explained the urgency of the situation 
and asked whether the Dominion governments 
desired to be associated in any military step that 
might become necessary. In the meantime the 
Canadian cabinet had met, and on September 19th 
Mr. King announced that he was authorized only 
to give the substance of the message. ‘The official 
message’, this authorized summary ran, ‘is a state- 
ment of the action taken by the British cabinet on 
September 15th, and it asks whether the Dominion 
Government wishes to associate itself with the action 
the Imperial Government is taking, whether Canada 
would desire to be represented by a contingent.’ 
At the same time it was explained that the British 
Government's unwillingness to have the text of the 
message published was due simply to the secret 
nature of the information it contained. 

The Canadian Government’s reply, which was 
given four days after the receipt of the original 
message, was in strict accord with constitutional 
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practice, and may be fairly confidently regarded as 
having given expression to the general feeling in this 
country. From another aspect it could not escape 
the appearance of a rebuff to Mr. Lloyd George; and 
in conjunction with the ‘bad press’ his tactics had 
evoked, not only here but in England, it emphasized 
the contrast with the procedure that had been 
followed in 1914. 

On the general question of participation at this 
stage, a similar, though, of course, less urgent 
situation, affords an interesting parallel. Writing 
in 1885 to Sir Charles Tupper, then High Com- 
missioner in London, Sir John Macdonald voiced 
the opinion of his day: 

I have your notes of the 18th and 27th on the subject of 
sending Canadian troops to the Soudan. I wrote you a hurried 
note the other day on this question, and have both before and 
since talked it over with my colleagues, and we think the time 
has not arrived, nor the occasion, for our volunteering military 
aid to the Mother Country. 

We do not stand at all in the same position as Australasia. 
The Suez Canal is nothing to us, and we do not ask England to 
quarrel with France or Germany for our sakes. The offer of 
those Colonies is a good move on their part, and somewhat like 
Cavour’s sending Sardinian troops to the Crimea. Why should 
we waste money and men in this wretched business? England 
is not at war, but merely helping the Khedive to put down an 
insurrection, and now that Gordon is gone, the motive of aiding 
in the rescue of our countrymen is gone with him. Our men 
and money would, therefore, be sacrificed to get Gladstone & Co. 
out of the hole they have plunged themselves into by their own 
imbecility. 

Again, the reciprocal aid to be given by the Colonies and 
England should be a matter of treaty, deliberately entered into 
and settled on a permanent basis. The spasmodic offers of 
our Militia Colonels, anxious for excitement or notoriety, have 
roused unreasonable expectations in England, and are so far 
unfortunate. 

So much for the Soudan. The reception accorded 
to this later appeal, in England as well as in Canada, 
was hardly less disconcerting; it served, in con- 
junction with the continued opposition of the 
French and Italian governments, to bring Mr. 
Lloyd George to his senses. One began to hear 
less of war, more of concessions and conferences; 
until at last the British demands were whittled 
down to the Freedom of the Straits, from which 
the French and Italians could hardly withhold 
their approbation, however much they grudged it. 
At the time of writing, the acceptance of this con- 
dition by the Turks, or rather of the conditions under 
which the Freedom of the Straits is to be determined— 
for the Kemalists not unreasonably insist upon the 
inclusion in any conference of their Russian allies, 
who are after all vitally interested—is still in doubt. 
At the moment it seems probable that some settle- 
ment wil] be reached, though, of course, it is still 
within the power of some Turkish subordinate to 
provoke hostilities. 

One thing remains to be said. Politicians have 
assumed in the last three years that the freedom of 
the Dardanelles is a cardinal principle of British 





policy. It should be more than that. It should 
be the world policy of the whole community of 
nations. If the dispute with the Turks is to be 
finally settled, it must be settled on that basis and 
not on the basis of individual claims and of narrow 
interests. Another Gibraltar on the Dardanelles, 
be it British, Turkish, or Russian, would not in the 
long run be a pledge of peace. It is not in the Supreme 
Council, with its national jealousies and suspicious 
compromises, or in any other body that may be 
created by the European allies, that the real hope of 
permanent settlement lies. If there is indeed still 
hope, it is to the League of Nations alone, handi- 
capped and weakened though it is (we suspect 
deliberately) with four years of neglect, that the 
key to the Dardanelles can be entrusted. If war 
comes without that solution having been honestly 
attempted, or at least honestly proposed, it will not, 
whatever it may be called, be really a war for freedom 
or humanity or protection of minorities or anything 
else that involves the general interests of mankind. 
It will be at bottom, in spite of its disguises, nothing 
but a war of self-interest based upon the very doc- 
trines and policies that have themselves created the 
crisis through which we are now passing. 





Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion 1s invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents. 
The Editors are not responsible for matter printed in 
this column. 


A Flag for Canada 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM. 
Sir: 

In the August number of THE CANADIAN FoRUM a corre- 
sponden quite freely, and inconsistently, criticizes the ‘Prince 
David Chapter’ of the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire because of its zeal in encouraging proper respect to our 
country’s flag. Your correspondent cites in detail the rules 
governing the display of the flag and forthwith, without denying 
the validity of those rules, attempts by subservion to justify 
the use of a flag that he admits has no official standing or legal 
sanction. 

Had the ‘Union Jack’ been so designed as to admit of the 
addition of some device to represent each of the self-governing 
Dominions as they attained to nation-hood and became in- 
dependent members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
it would undoubtedly have forestalled considerable anti-British 
agitation, and many who now take such evident pleasure in 
enlarging upon the need of a national flag for Canada would be 
forced to seek some more open and direct means of attacking 
the unity and solidarity of the English-speaking people. 

The foundations of our present greatness in both material 
and spiritual things were firmly established by the men who 
brought to our shores and firmly planted in the soil of Canada 
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the Union Jack. So long as we shall point with pride to the 
achievements of those men, our honoured fathers, and revere 
them for their industry, their valour, and their loyalty, we 
shall find little difficulty with our national conscience in hailing 
or flying the flag they bequeathed to us with the soil we now 
occupy. 

The Union Jack is not alone the emblem of the might and 
power of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; 
several great Dominions have adopted it as their flag and have 
contributed of their blood, their prayers, and their treasure to 
keep it flying, and in addition to the crosses that gave birth to 
its name they have added the glorious and resplendent crosses 
of devotion, service and sacrifice. 

We resent the reference to it as their flag; it is our flag. 
Ours by right of heritage and the unsullied loyalty of generations. 
We kept it flying at Queenston Heights and Lundy’s Lane, at 
Paardeburgh and Modder River; from 1914 till 1918 we poured 
forth our blood and treasure that it might continue to wave over 
the land we loved. We have kept that flag and hallowed it by 
our patriotic devotion; it is to us the emblem of our ideals. 
He who seeks to lead our children from it would rob them of 
their heritage, prostitute their faith in their fathers, and profane 
the ideals we wish to inculcate. 

Because it is also the flag of the other nations which form 
our great empire does not lessen its worth to us, decrease our 
reverence for it, or require us to deny ourselves the honour that 
it symbolizes. 

Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK NOAD. 


Bangor, Maine. 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM. 
Sir: 

My attention has been caught by a letter in your August 
number in which Mr. Harry Baldwin asks for a flag for Canada 
and is at some pains to explain why. Mr. Baldwin’s letter 
stamps him a reactionary and as such I disagree with him as 
much as I do with the conservatives whom hisletter has doubtless 
irritated. What is needed is not a separate flag for each nation 
within the Empire, with as many crosses in each as a churchyard 
and as many emblems as an Orange Lodge, but a new, com- 
prehensive flag for the Empire as a whole. It may be argued 
that for many reasons that is impossible, but it is not so. We 
have a flag available that would be acceptable, and that is the 
Cross of St. George. If this were adopted it would please the 
Little Englander by the compliment to his patron saint; it 
would please the sentimental Imperialist as symbolizing the 
white man’s burden, and it would please the generous hearted 
throughout the Empire as being the Red Cross of Mercy, while 
the result would be that over at least a quarter of the earth 


and its peoples floated a symbol that stands for something more | 


than selfish nationalism and local patriotism. 

This suggestion of mine may provoke replies from National- 
ists of Imperialists, or both. To save myself the trouble of 
writing another letter I will say here and now that if these 
symbols—theirs and mine—stand for anything, they stand for 
the difference between the progressive and the conservative or 
reactionary, and that difference is fundamental. Behind the 
honest conservative’s distrust of radical change is a real con- 
viction that change would be for the worse. He is convinced 
that man’s nature is immutable and that he is bound to earth. 
The progressive believes that his nature is mutable and that 
he will reach the stars. The progressive has faith. The con- 
servative is without it. The progressive has hope, and he will 
save his soul. The conservative is, in every sense of the word, 
hopeless, and is doomed to be irrevocably lost. 

Yours, etc., 
RICHARD DE Brisay. 


Toronto. 














Gold 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

The fundamental trouble with the world to-day is ‘gold’, 
We still persist in our barbarous belief that only those countries 
in possession of this metal can produce and distribute its re- 
sources; it is a delusion, but it is a delusion upon which the 
whole of our economic, financial, and commercial system is based, 

and is responsible for the chaos and strife that exist in the world 
to-day, responsible for wars, for unemployment, industrial 
depression, for all the hatred and uncharitableness about us. 

Look at Russia! Here is a territory of about one hundred 
and sixty millions of inhabitants, with resources almost as 
extensive and virgin as those of Canada; she cannot develop 
them; famine and starvation are, or have been, her lot. Why? 

Because she had used up all her gold in the purchase of materials 
with which to fight; she cannot import the things she needs, 
with which to manufacture the things she must sell abroad; 
these days everything tends towards specialization. No country 
lives to itself; it must barter and sell to countries outside or it 
will perish. 

What of the other nations? The ships of every country are 
tied up at its harbours; the statesmen of all countries are making 
wonderful speeches; billions upon billions of words are being 
flung upon an ungrateful and sceptical world, but the trouble 
doesn’t abate; we are eagerly displaying our wounds and sores 
and wondering how they got there, and hoping they will soon 
heal, and many and varied are the treatments suggested. 

The fact is, the time has come for the abolition of the gold 
standard, or at any rate for steps to be taken towards that end. 
After all, its continuance is only due to a concession to the 
popular superstition that gold is wealth. It is totally inadequate 
as a medium of exchange; there isn’t enough to go round; it 
would be impossible to carry on our vast commercial under- 
takings, if our method of payment were gold. We have already 
realized its inadequacy; paper money is more than ever taking 
the place of coin in every country; not one man in a thousand in 
Canada ever handles a gold coin from one year’s end to another. 
The gold which the paper represents and which the government, 
through its agents, the Banks, undertakes to pay on demand, 
lies in the vaults; but if the people who hold these paper bills, 
suddenly, as one man, presented their bills for payment in gold, 
the government couldn’t pay one-hundredth part of the paper 
outstanding. 

Gold is responsible for all wars for this reason; the gold 
standard restricts the circulation of paper currency; where 
money is not circulating, there is no activity; that means 
undeveloped territory and unemployment; the men are standing 
idly by, when all they want is the signal; the work is there; 
this old world of ours will be called upon some day to support 
and provide work for ten times the present population. Thus 
undeveloped territories set in motion the acquisitive instincts of 
the nations. Soon there is a controversy, then war; the new 
owners do no better than the old; there is still unemployment, 
idle resources; another controversy; another war. 

It is an absurd thing that human activities should be 
circumscribed by the law which we have imposed upon our- 
selves, that to have trade we must have gold coins; if we could 
once get rid of this goiden legend there is no limit to the work 
that could be put in hand all over the world; it would not be a 
question of getting work, but of doing the work; not a man 
hunting a job, but twenty jobs hunting one man. 

One remedy might be to insert on the bottom of all bills a 
note to the effect that the government reserved to itself the right 
to defer payment in gold at any time. This would not be an 
unconditional promise in writing to pay gold; it would mean 
the government would pay gold when it felt like it; in course of 
time the people would come to realize that the government 
never would feel like it; a moratorium could be declared from 
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time to time and be gradually extended, until the people would 
forget that the government ever had made such a promise. 
It might be urged that a provision of this sort would hurt 
our credit abroad; it is very unlikely that in normal times such a 
condition would have that effect; but it can easily be tested; 
when once we realize the expediency of abolishing the gold 
standard a way will be found. 
Yours, etc., 
WituiaM A. J. CASE. 


The Bending of a Twig 
I 
Bane t I was three years old, so my elders 


and betters have informed me, I made my 

escape one day from the nursery and was 
caught in the garden crawling through a thicket of 
laurels. On being haled back to captivity by the 
nurse, I disclosed to her horrified gaze, clutched in 
one grubby paw, a happy family of ‘wee beasties’ 
as I called them—an earwig, a ‘woolly-bear’, a 
centipede, and two ‘slaters’ or sow-bugs—which I 
had collected on this my first entomological trip. 

Some two years later, while staying at the sea- 
side near Ailsa Craig, I called one day to an older 
sister who was hurrying down by me to know if I 
might play with a pretty fly I had discovered on the 
staircase window; she was too busy with some private 
quest to do more than throw me a careless ‘yes, 
certainly’, and passed on without turning to examine 
my playmate. The pretty fly, which was large and 
banded with yellow and black, so resented my stroking 
it that it backed down suddenly on the end of my 
finger, and I was removed howling to the kitchen to 
have my first wasp sting treated with washing-blue. 

It was from here or from Stonehaven, south of 
Aberdeen, where we stayed the following summer, 
that I brought home a whole chestful of shells gathered 
on the beach, and a scrap-book of variously tinted 
seaweeds. These two visits to the coast made a 
lasting impression on me, and for many months must 
have coloured my inland life with the bright hues of 
romance; for, one day, I rushed into the house from 
bowling my hoop along the highway, my eyes bulging 
with excitement, to announce that I had just seen a 
crab hopping along the Gilmerton Road. As we 
lived in the heart of Strathearn, 30 miles west of 
Perth, I presume the crab was a toad. 

Children notice very small things, but their 
looks, I believe, are far from critical. At any rate I 
had never thought of counting the legs of crabs and 
frogs, either out of curiosity or from a sense of pre- 
caution; though, I well remember how I tried with 
a brother of mine to count the legs of a centipede 
after being told what its name meant. But, beyond 
all question, at the stage when we are ourselves still 
quadrupeds and creeping face downward, like reptiles, 





over the surface of the earth, nothing is too small to 
be noticed. 

It was in these days—i.e., before I had grown up 
into a biped more or less star-gazing—that I made the 
acquaintance of certain minute spiders known to 
those in sexless garments as ‘soldiers’, and the name 
seemed very appropriate, for they were bright scarlet 
and bore on their back the distinct impression of a 
knapsack. ‘Clocks’ and ‘jumping-jacks’ were also 
among the marvels of what, to every child, is a new 
world full of all kinds of wonderful sights and sounds; 
‘jumping-jacks’ were a small elater or click-beetle, 
and ‘clocks’ were weevils with a stupendous power of 
grasping and clinging in their six pairs of toes. 
Another mystery we soon got to the heart of was the 
little blobs of spittle that appeared on the stems of 
meadow-grass where we played; and at the core of 
these queer little froth-cocoons we found the tiny 
atomy that makes them, still spitting for all its life 
was worth. Quite a formidable monster in this 
nursery land, I remember, was the ‘devil’s coach- 
horse’, a large black staphylinid or cock-tail beetle, 
that when cornered would turn at bay threateningly, 
raising its head and front up from the ground and 
arching its tail over its back; even snails—as the 
nursery rhyme reminds the more forgetful of us—with 
their sudden outthrustings of long horns, were a 
fearsome beast not to be approached without due 
caution. 

All this time flowers and ferns and mosses were 
an equal fascination, and [ don’t think there was a 
day when I didn’t bring home a handful of these 
treasures to be told their names; daisies and gowans, 
buttercups and dandelions, the tiny blue veronica 
of the hedgerow that we knew and loved as ‘bird’s 
eyes’, the little wild pansy or heart’s ease, baby 
brother to the ‘Johnny-jump-ups’ of our cottage 
gardens; then, as we went further afield, poppies 
and cornflowers, dogroses and sweetbrier, the prim- 
rose and the periwinkle, ragged-robin and cuckoo 
flower, wild thyme, eyebright, fox-gloves, bluebells, 
and forget-me-nots. The very names make music 
in the memory; and it was just the names that we 
wanted to know. I don’t think once heard they were 
ever forgotten. These names and images cling all 
through life and gather about them whole clusters of 
fond associations of time and space. In childhood, 
perhaps, they are little more than sense impressions, 
but as the spirit ripens into maturer years they 
become informed with emotion, filling our imagination 
with fragrance and colour; such memories are good, 
wholesome food for manhood’s prime and the sweet 
solace of old age. 

About this time my father’s hobby of gardening 
seized hoid of me; more, I suspect, for the gardener’s 
sake than the garden’s. One’s father in those days 
was the strongest possible proof that giants, if not 
gods, still walked the earth in the semblance of men; 
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and to help him water the garden was to be in paradise. 
I am afraid my help was little more than a hindrance, 
but I still see myself staggering along behind him 
with a watering-pot; he was so absorbed in his work 
that the self-constituted under-gardener was often 
forgotten. I have sometimes since suspected this 
particular Olympian of being absent-minded. 

He was a great smoker and nearly always had 
his pipe going; for use out of doors he carried a box 
of ‘fusees’, a wonderful long-headed wooden match 
that sputtered out a jet of fire capable of lighting 
pipes in wind or rain; the head was secured to the 
stick by wire-braid and retained its heat long after 
being thrown away, as I discovered on a certain 
memorable occasion when I tried to pick one up. It 
is told of my eldest sister that once as she toddled 
after my father in his majestic course down the garden 
path one of these newly spent fusees thrown care- 
lessly over his shoulder lodged on her neck and 
sizzled her into an agony of shrill screams that must 
have rudely dispelled the smoker’s reverie. 

My father was very fond of flowers, fonder still 
of shrubs—lilac, syringa, ribes, laburnum, laurel, 
cypress, golden yews, and silver firs, but fondest of all 
of rhododendrons: ‘Roddy dandrums’, so the mid- 
Perthshire proverb flew, ‘Roddy dandrums are the 
minister’s maggot.’ All procurable varieties from 
white to wine-dark crimson flourished in the parsonage 
garden. 

It stands out in my memory as clear as yesterday 
—so proud a day it must have been—how my father 
took me along with him one evening for a walk past 
some nursery gardens. Here he spotted a rhododen- 
dron a shade darker than any he had; finding the 
nurseryman out, he scribbled a note for him and 
returned with wheel-barrow and spade to the scene 
of the prize. The shrub was carefully dug up, 
mounted on the vehicle, and carted exultantly away, 
the very barrow calling aloud like a guinea fowl at 
every turn of the wheel; what a triumphal procession 
that was! I was still too small to help trundle the 
trophy home, but like the fly on the wheel I thought 
myself the hero of the day. 

To grow these shrubs successfully my father 
had cartloads of peat drawn from the neighbouring 
loch of Ochtertyre, and every shrub was lowered into 
a great pit and filled in with well-pressed peat. 
One day, I remember, my father came into lunch 
from the garden, and behold! the large silver watch 
was gone from his fob. Most of the afternoon was 
spent in undoing his morning’s work, and it was only 
after three or four rhododendrons had been dug up 
and their peatbeds carefully sifted over that the 
watch was recovered. It still keeps good time, and 
has been an inmate of my waistcoat pocket for more 
than thirty years now. 

Hitherto, I had been a rather solitary little 
mortal, but there now came into my life a close com- 





panion and bosom friend. This was a brother nearly 
two years older than I who came home at last from a 
prolonged visit to the south coast of England, as the 
rigours of our Scotch climate had been too much for 
him and he had been sent to the seaside in Sussex. 
He had stayed there so long that at first coming among 
us he seemed lost in an alien world and nothing could 
be found to comfort him. My panacea, to gather 
‘wooden enemies’ in the Beech Wood, did seem for 
the moment to brighten him up, but when he found 
the ‘wooden enemies’ were only wind-flowers, and a 
walk to the Beech Wood led up hill through trees to 
a stone quarry instead of down over sand to the sea, 
his wrath and disappointment were greater than 
ever. After some weeks, however, he grew reconciled, 
and, as he made friends very readily, he and I were 
soon as thick as thieves and always together. Our 
friendship was all the stronger that we were of some- 
what different natures; like twin stars we helped to 
round each other’s lives out to a fuller sphere of wider 
orbit. An aunt of my father’s, who stayed with us 
then, gave us nicknames that stuck for many a long 
day; she called me ‘Merry Andrew’, and my brother 
‘Slyboots’. We were both of a height and could 
wear each other’s clothes quite comfortably. As we 
were always dressed alike there were very few outside 
the family circle who could tell us apart, and the less 
intimate half of our world supposed we were twins. 
Certainly, not even the Siamese twins were more 
inseparable; we even slept together, in a little attic 
at the end of a long passage off the kitchen staircase 

Our partnership had not long been formed before 
we were sent to attend an institution in the town 
called ‘Morrison’s Academy’. Here we took an 
active part in the school games and made many 
friends and acquaintances. These were always boys 
who loved country life, and though none of them 
ever drew so close to David and Jonathan as to come 
between us, it often meant that three or even four of 
us would start out together for a holiday tramp. 

Whenever I ponder over this community life of 
a boys’ school I am filled with wonder at the vast 
mass of tradition preserved in such a place. It 
offers a good illustration of the close analogy between 
children and savages; an immense lore is handed 
down unconsciously by bigger boys to the small fry 
from one generation to another. A great deal of 
this knowledge is forgotten by the individuals as 
they grow up, but it still survives in the schoolboy 
community. If as old men we could go back like 
Mr. Bultitude in Vice Versa to our school days we 
should be reminded of a thousand facts and fancies, 
primitive beliefs and superstitions, that the young 
barbarians of to-day have inherited by unbroken 
tradition from us boys of fifty years ago. 

Local names (and even book names) for flowers 
and insects of wayside and wood, for beasts of the 
field and fowls of the air; original remarks, shrewd 
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A MOOD OF GEORGIAN BAY 


One of a series of decorative sketches 
intended to depict moods of Georgian 
Bay rather than particular themes 
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observations and quaint reasonings about their 
appearance, their habits, their haunts; all these form 
a common stock of ideas, food for conversation and 
thought as well as a basis for action, among hundreds 
of school boys more or less guiltless of the three R’s 
of Reading, Riting and ’Rithmetic. 

‘Slyboots’ and I fell heirs at an early age to a 
collection of birds’ eggs made by our elder brothers 
when they were at school at Glen Almond. This was 
quite an extensive collection, ranging in size from a 
swan’s to a golden crested wren’s (gold-crowned 
kinglet’s); it represented not only most of our inland 
birds of Perthshire, from game birds and birds of 
prey to the sparrows and warblers, but sea birds like 
guillemots, razorbills, herring-gulls, curlews, sea- 
mews, and terns. 

Largely through our big brothers’ kind offices 
we soon learned to associate every egg with the name 
of the bird that laid it; then we made it our daily 
business to recognize every bird we saw in the country- 
side by its plumage, flight, song, habits, and haunts; 


we even ferreted out, in the home of a companion, a | 


large work in several volumes on Birds, British and 
Foreign; we used to pore over its pages, especially the 
colored illustrations, till we knew the appearance of 
many birds even—hawks, ducks, and sea-gulls— 
far beyond the ken of our county. 

We were very tender-hearted for boys, and largely 
eschewed the society of the rough-and-tumble urchins 
who robbed birds’ nests. A golden rule impressed 
on us almost from infancy was never to take more 
than one or two eggs at most from a nest, and always 
to leave at least half the clutch, or the birds would 
desert; indeed, we rarely took eggs at all, if we had 
any others of the same kind already. My recollection 
of the neighborhood is that, among the grown-ups 
at least, bird life was greatly respected. I well 


remember once with what a thrill of dread it struck | 


me while bending over a ‘mossie cheeper’s’ nest by 
the roadside, to hear a cottager call out as she passed 
‘Eh, laddie, ye’ll never thrive, harrying the birds’ 
nests!’ 

It was certainly a good thing that we had only 
one collection between us and seldom went in company 
on these excursions. For with the crowd there was 
a regular code of law—an immemorial custom; as 
soon as a nest was spied, ‘Bags I first!’ came the cry, 
‘Second!’ ‘Third!’ and so on; here, bird’s nesting was 
a ruthless pursuit, hardly an egg could escape, and 
the boys’ sharp eyes went everywhere. My brother 
and I jogged along a much more innocent way, 
drinking in beauty and pleasure at every turn, and 
fostering a love of nature that has never left us.. That 
we really were more innocent must have been obvious 
to the gang of nest-harriers and bird-killers, the bigger 
boys of the town, who despised us as simpletons and 
gulled us shamelessly in our chafferings and barter 


at school. As, for instance, on the flagrant occasion 
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when I was persuaded that a lesser redpoll’s egg of 
mine was only an undersized chaffinch’s and agreed 
to dicker it for a cock’s egg, which I was told was 
of very rare occurrence, as indeed it is. Among the 
birds familiar even in childhood were three especially 
that filled us by their cry with a strange sense of 
mystery; one was the cuckoo whose influence on his 
boyhood Wordsworth has immortalized; another was 
the corn crake or landrail that called from the depths 
of the meadow grass below our attic window on warm 
June nights; and the third was the lapwing or crested 
plover. This last was known to our fraternity as 
the ‘peewit’ or ‘peesweep’. Like other shore birds, 
waders and runners (the sandpiper, for instance), 
this plover has a wonderful instinct for luring enemies 
away from its brood; when surprised near its nest, it 
will hobble and flutter and run just ahead of you, 
trailing a wing on the ground and holding out various 
signals till it has coaxed you far from the danger 
zone; then up it soars with loud cries of triumph or 
derision; in the air it wheels round and round with 
calls of alarm; naturally, you hunt beneath this magic 
circle expecting to find the nest; but its circle is really 
an eccentric one, a sort of horizontal spiral whose 
centre is continually shifting; and it is safe to say 
that the nest is never under these movements of the 
bird, which are simply an ingenious form of camou- 
flage or decoy. Like many of the birds that build 
little or no nest and breed gregariously, the plover 
often fails to hatch its young, and addled eggs are 
not infrequently met with. 

I remember one day when my brother and I had 
found some of these plover’s eggs by going to and 
fro through a piece of bare pasture, we happened in 
with a gang of four or five bigger boys. They too had 
been hunting for peewits’ eggs and had met with 
considerable success. They hailed us, and we drew 
together for a spell beside a cattle trough filled with 
water. One of the older boys asked us if we knew 
the way to tell fresh eggs from bad ones; on our 
replying in the negative, he showed us how, as he said, 
the fresh floated while the bad ones all sank; this was 
a wonderful discovery to us, and when he added to 
his kindness by exchanging our eggs that sank for 
some of his that floated we were overjoyed. As we 
turned to go, a wave of emotion seemed to overcome 
him—I suppose he was fairly nauseated with our 
innocence—he seized one of the freshest of the eggs 
(for it was floating high on the surface of the trough) 
and threw it fullin my face. I was wearing, I remem- 
ber, a new cricket cap of bright blue flannel; the shell 
of the bomb exploded on the peak of my cap and I 
was deluged with the contents of this miniature 
Chinese stink-pot and very badly gassed. 

FRANK Morris. 


(To be continued) 
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Poems 
War Memorials of Stained Glass 


When we behold our brave inheritance 

That knightly Youth triumphantly bequeathed 

To dragging Age, who might not break a lance 

Out where the flames of battle soared and 
wreathed 

Young heads with glory—we remember then; 

And, for the immortal beauty of their life 

Raise we a thing of beauty wrought by men, 

That shall remind men of an ancient strife. 

There, in the peaceful, sunlit solitude, 

Shall those bright colours, radiantly outspread, 

Lie on the marble pavement, many-hued, 

In pools of princely purple, blue—and red: 

Symbol forever of their blood outpoured 

In sacrifice before thine altar, Lord. 


After Five Years 


Blue dance the waters, 
Golden shines the sun, 

Gone is every death-boat 
With its black death-gun. 


Grey speed the long ships, 
Cream swirls the foam, 

Marking out the way for me— 
The green way home. 


White break the wave-tops 
In a land-locked sea; 

Soon I'll see the tide-wrack, 
The brave salt for me! 


Silver ring the sleigh-bells, 
Silver gleams the snow, 

But primroses are peeping 
In a lane I know. 


And daisy-buds are waiting, 
And blue-bells toss a tune— 

Oh! Shall I sail to England 
When the year brings June? 


Accuracy 


POET ‘The golden sun sinks low— 
ASTRONOMER 


‘That is not really so; 
The earth turns round, you know; 
It only seemis to go.’ 


PoET ‘Lo now! The evening star, 


Bright Venus, shining far—’ 


ASTRONOMER ‘How inexact you are! 


A planet please, not star.’ 














PoET 


‘Thank you! And jewel-bright 
The planets rise to sight—’ 


ASTRONOMER ‘They’re there by day all right 


POET 


Invisible in daylight.’ 


‘And Mars, with emerald eye 
Glares in the midnight sky—’ 


ASTRONOMER ‘Red is his colour by 


Spectro-astronomy.’ 


POET ‘Ah! see, the meteors pass 

Bright train of—’ 
ASTRONOMER Nebular gas!’ 
POET ‘I'll sing no more, alas! 


I’m an inaccurate ass!’ 


In My Own House 


In my own house, behind my eyes 
I sit and watch, and grow so wise. 


I keep my two gray windows bright 
And hide behind them, out of sight. 


And many curious thing, I see 
When I look out, that interests me. 


And I sit listening all the time 


Hanging my house with bells of rhyme, 


Looking through windows when I meet 


Strangers abroad, in home or street. 


And, though I try my best to hide, 
Sometimes a stranger looks inside, 


Sees where I’m sitting, enter in, 
And then sweet converse will begin. 


So do I find the Thing divine, 
And is my house no longer mine! 


The Disciplinarian at 4.30 a.m. 


“Sparrow on my window-sill, 
What can be the matter? 
From that little noisy bill 
Why this ceaseless chatter? 
Shadowy trees are still dawn-wet; 
You should not be talking yet! 


Sparrow! I regret this bold 
Impudent resistance! 

All remonstrance leaves you cold— 
Fie on such persistence! 

No one else is yet awake, 

Calm yourself, for others’ sake. 
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Shoo then! Tactless, brawling bird, 
Obdurate, defiant! 

Not for you the reasoned word, 
That can quell the pliant—”’ 


Thus the pedagogue, half-roused 
Spake from force of habit, drowsed. 
Turned and slept till April heaven 
Glowed with day full bright at seven. 


MILLICENT PAYNE. 


Sunday Night 


Lord— 
If I can see, 
Let me show others the fair sight of Thee! 


And, if I hear 
Strains of Thy music sounding very near, 


Grant me to sing 
That they may know Thy voice in everything. 


And let me smile, 
Pain will be over in a little while. 


Some Aspects of Musical Criticism 


\ X THEN Mr. Chesterton published his book on 
Mr. Shaw, the Nation gave it to Mr. Shaw 

to review. The headline, ‘Chesterton on 

Shaw’, by Shaw, suggested to me the possibility of 
an article, entitled ‘The Critic on the Musician’, by 
the musician. On second thoughts, however, it 
occurred to me that such a title might invite retort, 
and this, in return, would lead to a round of polemics, 
which I would at all costs avoid. When diatribes 
are indulged in by antagonists well skilled in dialec- 
tics the result is often highly entertaining. A case 
which I have in mind occurred some years ago in 
London, the occasion being the first performance 
in England of Strauss’ opera Electra. Mr. Ernest 
Newman, perhaps the most noted of English critics, 
having written very disparagingly of the work, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw took him to task very severely on 
what he considered to be an affront to a man who 
shared with Rodin the distinction of being the greatest 
artist of his time. Mr. Newman replied in kind; 
and for a time the columns of the Nation presented 
the public with an extremely brilliant series of 
letters of attack and counter-attack tinged with a 
good deal of personal animosity and a good deal of 
satire. A number of musical people, smarting under 
the keen edge of some of Mr. Newman’s criticisms, 
enjoyed it hugely. It was so nice to see their pet 
aversion ‘catching it’. Others, however, who disliked 
Mr. Shaw’s works were overjoyed at seeing him 





drawn into a battle against an opponent who possessed 
the advantage of a greater technical knowledge. 

But to return to my subject. While wishing to 
avoid the controversial issue, I am, nevertheless, 
tempted to try and co-ordinate the various opinions 
and ideas which I have seen, or heard, or have thought 
about from time to time. The subject is a very 
difficult one and can be treated from many angles. 
To the average person musical criticism means the 
reports on concerts which appear in the daily and 
weekly papers. To be only fair it must be admitted 
that such criticism labours often under heavy dis 
advantages. It is said (though of this I have no 
first-hand knowledge) that editors are as a general 
rule the most unmusical of men. They can never 
see that it is any more difficult to write an account 
of a concert than it is to write an account of a divorce 
trial, or the doings of bootleggers, or any other news 
of the day, and, consequently, the critic’s notice 
must be handed in in time to be dished up with the 
coffee and toast next morning. Then again the length 
of a notice depends on the relative importance of 
the event and not on the relative interest of the pro- 
gramme. This, I think, is a point often overlooked. 
A concert adjudged to be of big importance or which 
has been extensively advertised must be ‘written up’ 
at extensive length, even though the offerings are of 
such a well-worn nature that nothing can be said 
about them which has not been said already; and 
contrariwise, a smaller affair, not so extensively 
advertised, must receive less notice even though 
the programme may be of the utmost musical interest. 

But, from the executant’s point of view, a feeling 
something akin to irritation is often felt on the ground 
that the critic is a person who has not had a proper 
musical training. Of course there are many cases to 
the contrary. Mr. Ernest Newman, it is said, pos- 
sesses great ability in the reading of complex orchestral 
scores; Mr. Percy Scholes of the Observer has a 
musical degree; Mr. Bonavia of the London Telegraph 
was formerly an excellent professional violinist, and 
more instances could be cited both abroad and here. 
But I think it is nevertheless too often true that 
there are newspapers who appoint men who possess 
but the scantiest rudiments of musical technique to 
pass judgment on music and musicians. It has 
fallen to my lot to be asked point-blank this question: 
‘What is a viola?’—and the request for that infor- 
mation came from a person who had already written 
copiously in the press on the musical doings of a large 
city. 

Of course it may be asked whether technical 
training is necessary for judgment on musical aesthetic 
values. Many eminent essayists have written de- 
lightfully on musjc who obviously are deficient in 
first-hand knowledge. Such writers are often very 
entertaining because they so often describe the 
impression that music makes upon them in delightful 
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imagery. Of such are the delightful essays of Have- 
lock Ellis and that fascinating but strange book 
The Diary of a Disappointed Man by Barbellion—a 
book in which the writer uses probe and tomahawk 
on himself and lays bare the record of his own soul. 
But these delightful excursions are apart from the 
purpose of musical criticism—the purpose of which, 
I take it, is to guide the unenlightened and give a 
lead to public opinion. In the practical affairs of 
life it is generally conceded that we accept such 
enlightenment because our leaders have more know- 
ledge than ourselves of the relevant facts. Yet in 
music one is often tempted to believe that the primary 
essential is an ability to make readable articles, to be 
‘frankly or frivolously entertaining, or sententiously 
obscure and impenetrable’. 

Efforts have been made by many writers to 
establish some first principles of musical criticism. 
One idea, which is discussed by Lawrence Gilman 
in the Musical Quarterly, is to apply the Matthew 
Arnold method to music. Very briefly this may be 
described as the ‘touchstone’ method, which is, 
that one should have always in mind ‘lines and ex- 
pressions of the great masters with which comparison 
can be made to lines of other poetry’. The difficulties 
of applying such a method to music are, however, 
manifold. To begin with, as Earl Balfour points out, 
it would be hard to find different generations which 
were in exact accord as to who were the great masters. 
To-day, of course, a consensus of opinion would 
probably begin with Bach. But I am not at all sure 
whether succeeding generations will be of the same 
opinion. A few decades ago undoubtedly Beethoven 
would have come first. To take one instance alone, 
it is impossible not to feel that the apex of choral and 
vocal achievement at the present time would be to 
give a great performance of the Bach St. Matthew 
Passion, or, in places like Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
to give a great performance of the B Minor Mass. 
It is felt that those works are immeasurably superior 
to the Handel Oratorios. But not many years ago 
Earl Balfour reflected the best thought of his day 
by discussing what he considered to be the un- 
questionable superiority of the oratorio (and notably 
the Handel Oratorio) over other religious music such 
as the Mass and the settings of the Passion. For, 
as he points out, the oratorio has such a greater 
range of subject matter and has such infinite dramatic 
possibilities, whereas ‘the Passion music!’—What is 
it, ‘but a miracle-play born out-of-season’. 

But to return to the Matthew Arnold expedient, 
there is the further difficulty that the resources and 
style of music have undergone such striking changes 
that comparison becomes no longer possible. To 
attempt a valuation of a Debussy theme a proper 
appraisement seems to be arrived at only- by for- 
getting all that has gone before and by trying to 
regard it as a new form of expression or deliverance. 





I do think, however, that in one department a 
limited application of the ‘touchstone’ method is of 
value. That is, in comparisons of settings of the 
same poems—a common enough occurrence in the 
world of song. At a recent recital a singer gave 
three settings of the poem ‘En Sourdines’, the com- 
posers represented being Debussy, Fauré and Hahn. 
To my mind the Debussy setting became the ‘touch- 
stone’ and will remain the ‘touchstone’ for any 
future composer who should essay the same words, 
just as ‘The Erl King’ of Schubert will continue to 
be the ‘touchstone’ for Goethe’s poem. 

Two writers, Carl Engel and Lawrence Gilman, 
have made some very shrewd remarks concerning 
critics. Carl Engel, for instance, says that what is 
intolerable is that the critic shall be uninformed and 
dull. He suggests further that it should be under- 
stood that the critic assembles his beliefs on the loose- 
leaf book system. Then he can say what he likes, 
and, if later on a re-arrangement becomes necessary, 
and certain avowals and possibly damnations to 
which he has given pontifical pronouncement have 
become inconvenient, why, they can simply be 
weeded out, and a fresh leaf with a new opinion 
inserted in its place. This permits a critic to be 
‘recklessly positive or obstinately negative’ and for 
that reason his criticisms can always make good 
reading. A few such remarks have perhaps become 
so well-known that they have been fastened to their 
authors with a tenacity that one imagines may be 
disconcerting. 

Here are a few. The late John Runciman, a 
very fine writer, in discussing Parsifal remarked 
‘that it was decrepit stuff’. The same writer in 
speaking of Brahms also doubted if anyone had ever 
received any intense pleasure from the hearing of his 
symphonies. And similar remarks could be multi- 
plied. For instance Mr. Newman has asserted that 
most of Debussy’s Pelléas and Mélisande is ‘music 
that any ordinary talent could write with the greatest 
ease’. Mr. Bernard Shaw criticizing one of the 
Wagner melodies in the Valkyrie suggests that ‘it 
might easily be the climax of a popular sentimental 
ballad’, and Mr. George Moore in summing up 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius discovered that it was 
like ‘holy water in a German beer-barrel’. That 
these and similar remarks are entertaining is un- 
questionable, but they remind me always of a saying 
of Grieg apropos of Hanslick, a noted writer of the 
19th century and authority on aesthetics, but a 
severe critic, and one who fell foul of many great 
masterpieces notable among which was Wagner's 
Tristan. ‘Hanslick’, said Grieg, ‘always reminds me 
of a wet dog that persists in sitting down on the best 
places’. 

Be it admitted, however, that musical criticism 
is too difficult a subject to define by code, that it is 
impossible to dogmatize and to assert what constitutes 
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the giving of aesthetic pleasure, yet it is interesting 
to examine the ways in which many writers have 
approached the question. In my opinion the most 
lucid is that suggested by Sir William Hadow in 
one of his essays on Modern Composers. He thinks 
that there are four points of view from which a 
musical work may be regarded. Firstly or foremost 
is the principle of vitality, the element akin to 
inspiration; secondly, there is the workmanship, the 
working out of the ideas, the contrapuntal treatment, 
the texture, etc.; thirdly, there is the principle of 
proportion; and, lastly, the principle of fitness—the 
question of appropriateness of ideas and design to 
the medium chosen to give utterance. Of these the 
last three have a certain ‘objective’ worth; they can 
be measured and examined with some degree of 
certainty by the critic of trained sensibility. 

But despite this there still remains the question 
as to how far the work of art has given intense 
pleasure, and agreement on this will be only partial 
because, as Earl Balfour observes: ‘In the pleasures 
of aesthetics we are very largely concerned with 
the qualities in which most men vary—education, 
experience, beliefs, traditions, customs’. The same 
writer, in discussing the revolutions and abrupt 
changes which have marked the history of various 
epochs resulting in their violent disagreement in 
aesthetic judgments, makes a very delightful and 
suggestive simile which seems applicable to musical 
examples. He points out that the producing of art 
is like the producing of crops; and, just as a soil may 
grow weary if sown with the same crop too often, so, 
likewise the art-producing field may grow weary and 
its harvest dwindle, ‘until in the fullness of time a 
new vegetation, drawing upon fresh sources of 
nourishment, springs suddenly into vigorous and 
aggressive life’. 

LEo SMiTH. 


Criticism—or Puffery? 


measure in the East, to group mankind into two 

and only two classes—the boosters and the 
knockers. If you are not a booster, you are a knocker, 
—and a knocker is the most unhallowed thing on 
God’s earth. This is a phase of unsophistication—the 
pioneer state of mind which builds on the future, and 
makes of the hope of to-morrow an Hlusion of to-day. 
To touch this illusion with the least word of truth 
and soberness is to lack ‘enterprise’; and he who 


[' is customary in the West, and perhaps in a 
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certain modification has taken place in respect to 
material things, the booster-or-knocker concept is 
still potent in literary criticism—or what passes for 
literary criticism. There are heartening exceptions, 
But generally the idea seems to prevail that literary 
criticism, or at least printed comment on Canadian 
books, must be a boost; that is to say (in deference 
to the more delicately constituted ‘effete East’) a 
bouquet. 

Now it is one of the critic’s most delightful and 
most profitable tasks to discover what is good and 
welcome it. But it should be in the mood of Cordelia, 
not in the mood of Goneril and Regan. It should be— 
but if the critic dares to speak with a nice sense of 
justice, he incurs the risk of being called a knocker, 
and his fellow Canadians, inspired by the conviction 
that anything Canadian must be tophole because 
it is Canadian, will turn upon him even as Lear did: 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, forever. 


Until we learn, ruat coelum, to substitute honesty for 
boosting, there will be no literary criticism in Canada. 
At that, we shall probably not lie awake o’nights 
worrying about it. No doubt the nation will survive 
without it; and, anyway, literary criticism is at best 
only an ancillary art. But meanwhile, even in the 
printed comments on Canadian books (the present 
nebula of our prospective literary criticism) we are 
chronically dishonest—and dishonesty, the moralists 
tell us, is something to begin worrying about as soon 
as may be. 

The root of our dishonesty, it seems to me, is 
that we do not take words at their face value—that 
we either have not, or do not take the trouble to 
apply any discrimination in the use of words. Indeed 


| what has moved me to this Jeremiad is the reading 


of a book which exemplifies with a particular fla- 
grancy this very fault. As this is not a review of 
the book (it has been out for several years), it will be 


| sufficient to say that it is an anthology of Canadian 





lacks enterprise is damned. 

In material things this state of mind may not 
be so near the surface in the East as it is in the West 
(I am told that Toronto, without perhaps enquiring 
too narrowly into the etymology of the word, rather 
prides itself on being the ‘effete’ East); but if a | 





poetry published in Toronto, and that the selections 
from each poet are prefaced by a critical and bio- 
graphical note. An anthology is itself a work of 
literary criticism—with the critic in the fortunate 
position of being able not only to discover the best 
but also to share it in its entirety with his readers. 
This editor’s work as a chooser I shall not undertake 
to criticize. In many instances, indeed, I find myself 
in cordial agreement with it. But some of his 
‘criticisms’ and some of the ‘criticisms’ which he has 
quoted from others, in these prefatory notes, recall 
to my mind an experience of my boyhood. An uncle 
was shepherding me through the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. We happened to fall in behind a group of 
young ladies who greeted the first two or three glass 
cases with a chorus of ‘How beautiful!’ ‘How wonder- 
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ful!’ ‘How perfectly astonishing!’ The old gentleman 
had a sense of humor. ‘Listen,’ he said dryly; 
‘they've used it all up at the start’. 

Now this anthologist’s glass cases contain, in 
many instances, no mere inert models, but living 
verse—poetry well worth preserving—but his com- 
ments, and the comments which he sympathetically 
quotes from other encomiasts, are, in altogether too 
many instances, the comments of boarding school 
misses at an exposition. Bliss Carman, says the 
Editor's Foreword, ‘is a poet of pre-eminent genius’. 
All honour to Mr. Carman! That he is a poet of 
genuine beauty nobody would or could gainsay. 
But ‘pre-eminent genius’! As a true and sensitive 
artist Mr. Carman would probably writhe at such 
extravagance. ‘Bliss Carman,’ continues the Fore- 
word, ‘has achieved more greatly than many others 
of this generation, because he has realized more than 
they that the Infinite Poet is constantly and eternally 
seeking media for expression, and that the function 
of a finite poet is to steadily improve (sic) the instru- 
ment, keep it expectantly in tune, and to record the 
masterpieces.’ 

Zounds! I was never so bethump’d with words 
Since I first call’d my brother’s father dad. 

I suppose he means that Carman is responsive to 
beauty and a lover of his art—both the themes and the 
technique of it. But the way he puts it is typical of the 
sort of thing that seems to me so wretchedly wrong 
with us here in Canada—that feeling that plain 
English isn’t somehow good enough and that if taking 
thought cannot add one cubit to our stature perhaps 
making words can. 

Well, exhibit No. 1 is only just passed and we’ve 
pretty nearly ‘used it all up at the start’. We pass 
to the body of the book, arrive at Charles Mair, and 
find ‘Tecumseh’ described in the prefatory note as 
‘a great drama’. But any one who has read ‘Tecum- 
seh’ critically knows that it is not ‘a great drama’. 
It is a courageous attempt to fuse some very intract- 
able dramatic material. Tecumseh’s efforts to 
federate the Indian tribes against the encroachments 
of the Americans, the assistance which he rendered 
General Brock at Detroit, and Tecumseh’s last fight 
at Amherstburg simply do not compose in the play. 
And even considered merely as a succession of drama- 
tic spectacles, a sort of hero-pageant, it is marred by 
the stiltedness and mechanical uniformity of the 
diction. The best things in it are not the intermin- 
able speech-makings, but the descriptive and reflective 
passages. 

Why can’t we be honest about these things? 
Because ‘Tecumseh’ is one of the few attempts at 
full-dress poetical drama on Canadian soil, do we 
have to call it great, or ourselves incur the risk of 
being called disloyal? Is it not enough to applaud 
the courage of Mair’s attempt; to affirm that if he 
failed in his central aim, he failed not ignominiously; 





and to admire a really good bit here and there in the 
play? But no! If we are guilty of sobriety of 
judgment, we are not being ‘good Canadians’. 

And so it goes. Isabella Valancy Crawford is 
‘divinely dowered’. 
perishable’. Wilfrid Campbell’s ‘The Mother’ is 
‘one of the finest poems in all English literature’. 
Cameron’s ‘Ah, me! the mighty love that I have 
borne’ should be ‘included in any selection of English 
masterpieces, however restricted’. And so forth. 

Ah, words, words, words! Nimble and airy 
servitors of him who holds them in the leash of his 
understanding, what darkeners of counsel they are 
when witlessly set free! With the dust of oblivion 
thick upon so much that is beautiful (why not be 
honest with ourselves and say, so much that is more 


beautiful than anything yet written in Canada?), 


how shall we affirm that ‘Ave’ is ‘imperishable’? Or 
pause to consider for a moment what ‘any selection 
of English masterpieces, however restricted, would 
really mean. Masterpieces of the pure lyric, I 
suppose. ‘Restricted’? Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, in possession, with Ben Jonson, Her- 
rick, Collins, Blake, Burns, Swinburne and (shall we 
venture on a modern?) Walter de la Mare, perhaps, 
knocking at the door? I stop here and read Cam- 
eron’s lines again, read them sympathetically and 
hopefully, and I simply cannot see them in that 
‘restricted’ House of Fame. The fact is, of course, 
that nobody could. 

We may have real literary criticism in Canada— 
some day. But before we even begin to have it, we 
must learn to respect the tools of our trade, we must 
learn to say what we mean and mean what we say. 

Instead, we go on dulling the fine edge of our 
language, straining, exaggerating, puffing—and pat- 
ting ourselves on the back with the thought that we 
are boosting Canada. We are not, as it happens. 
We are only boosting our vanity—which is quite a 
different thing. And across the water Old England 
looks over at us and thinks (though only by in- 
direction does she say): ‘How very, very young!’ 
Old England may be perfectly nasty, but she is 
none the less entirely right. 

EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS. 





Our Bookshelf 
Fiction 
One of Ours, by Willa Cather (Macmillan, Toronto; 
$2.50). 

Miss Cather has achieved a really notable success 
in this her tatest novel, a success that is due to her 
intimate understanding of the life which forms the 
background of the story and to her insight into the 


character which forms its theme. In these days of 
‘localized’ literature, the reader has become used to 


C.G D. Roberts's ‘Ave’ is ‘im- - 
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more or less vivid pictures of this or that locality, 
town or countryside, but for a novel which takes for 
its background a narrow, even though geographically 
an extensive, phase of existence, treating it with 
breadth and naturalness, he is accustomed to go only 
to the great names of literature. Whether Miss 
Cather was born and bred in a prairie farming com- 
munity of the States I have no idea, but the quiet, one 
might almost say unconscious, intimacy with farm 
life which her pages betray is either the result of long 
and affectionate knowledge or of a very rare gift for 
steeping herself in the atmosphere and the daily hum- 
drum activities of a new environment. I am far 
from suggesting that Miss Cather has set herself to 
paint a vivid picture of a locality after the manner 
of the kailyard school: the background in which the 
main character of the story moves is a background 
and nothing more, the setting necessary for his 
portraiture, but it is painted with that simplicity and 
truth which contribute to make a book an addition 





to literature. She has caught the universal charac- 
teristics of rural life on this continent, and the reader 
with a personal knowledge of it, whether in Missouri, 
Alberta, or Ontario, will find himself staging the 
story in a farm house of his own acquaintance. Had 
an author north of the Border done as much, he would 
be hailed, for once with some truth, as ‘A Great 
Canadian Novelist’. 

Miss Cather’s picture of prairie life, however, is, 
as I said before, merely a background for her main 
character. Her real achievement is the success with 
which she has entered into the promptings and 
motives, the fears and pleasures, of a sensitive boy, 
and with which she has traced his bitter and yet 





blind struggling against uncongenial people and sur- 
roundings, from adolescence, through marriage, to 
his final consummation. Those who have passed 
through the same struggles, and there are few men 
who have not, in greater or lesser degree, will feel 
the truth of Miss Cather’s insight into the spiritual suf- 
ferings of youth no less than the simplicity and passion 
with which she sets them forth. If One of Ours does 


not rank with Tess or The Growth of the Soil in power | 
it has at least one thing in common with great novels. | 
It has a controlling idea behind all its pages: the | 


eternal struggle between the material and spiritual 
conceptions of life—a struggle which many, and Miss | 
Cather among them, think is more bitter on this side | 


of the Atlantic, with spirit upon the losing side. 
H. K. G. 


| 
An Outlaw of the Plains, by George Surrey (Herbert | 
Jenkins; 2/6). 

A group of country boys once attended Dunnville 
High School and roomed from Monday to Friday. 
They chipped in and bought a library of adventure 
at ten cents a volume. Thereupon they used sy 
gather surreptitiously at one of the rooms and read 


| least attractive figure in the story. 


far into the night, huddled around the little pine 
study table, until the delicious horror of it all—gory 
corpses, masked devils, invisible deaths, and lonely 
midnight shrieks—would drive them to sleeping 
five in a bed and two under it, to avoid going back 
alone to individual vacant rooms through dark silent 
streets. Now, as our paragraphers are fond of 
informing us, those erstwhile boys would pay a dollar 
and a half for the same type of book, only better 
bound, and, I think, sometimes rather better written. 

I do not know if the same process has taken place 
in England or not. It depends on one’s theology. If 
one is an evolutionist, then An Outlaw of the Plains 
represents the normal development of the ‘penny 
dreadful’; if one is pre-millenial, it is the inevitable 
retrogression from Ballantyne and Stevenson and 
Crockett. But the book is not wicked. There's 
the rub. The American cowboy stories of a couple 
of years ago revelled in bad language and occasional 
gay girls. This book has none. It is, in fact, too 
morally irreproachable for anything, and the hero 
goes out of his way very decidedly to reform a ‘remit- 
tance man’. Still it is a good yarn of the old days 
in the Canadian North West, with an atmosphere 
which is not at all hectic; an exciting, but not impos- 
sible series of adventures, and the usual little romance. 


Indian Summer, by Emily Grant Hutchings (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York) 

This is an unsuually tantalizing book in which 
there is just enough grain to keep your appetite 
whetted, and an abundance of chaff to irritate and 
contuse The genuine psychological study of the 
central character is hopelessly obscured by the 
sketchy and superficial treatment of minor ones, who 
for the most part are little more than names, in- 
differently equipped with an attribute or two apiece 
aid forced into an amorphous semblance of life for 
the purpose of bringing out the heroine’s chara-ter. 
The method might be successful if the author had 
let it go at that and concentrated solely on her psycho- 
logical study, but her interest wanders inexplicably 
to her minor puppets whom she propels laboriously 
through various unoriginal episodes. The result, 
of course, is confusion. Realists and psychologists 
are bored by the disproportionate space given to 
insignificant characters and those who like movement 
and ‘happenings’ are puzzled by the stress on the 
For the latter 
class of readers the theme of Indian Summer is that 
happiness and fulfilment come pleasantly (if some- 
what arbitrarily) out of suff ering; the former, granted 
great patience or unusual talent for skipping, get a 
not uninteresting study of a passionate and unscru- 
pulous woman who after having been jilted by her 
lover, marries in pique and for the rest of her life 
uses husband and children as tools to build up material 
success and blot out the memory of her humiliation, 
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With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustrations. and 43 other ea pe With: 6 Colegand Fives 
The Red Book of Heroes. By Mrs. Lang. With The Brown Fairy Book. ith 8 Col 
8 Coloured Plates and 40 other I!lustrations. and 42 per lice sell — ee 
The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 Illustrations. The Olive Fairy Book. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
The Red Fairy Book. With 100 Illustrations. 43 other Illustrations. 
The Green Fairy Book. With 99 Illustrations. The Orange Fairy Book. With 8 Coloured Plates 
j ; and 50 other Illustrations. 
The Grey Fairy Book. With 65 Illustrations. ’ : 
‘ The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 Illustrations. 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments. With 66 . i 
Illustrations. The True Story Book. With 66 Illustrations. 
The Book of Romance. With 8 Coloured Plates and The Red True Story Book. With 100 Illustrations. 
44 other Illustrations. The Animal Story Book. With 67 Illustrations. 
The Red Romance Book. With 8 Coloured Plates The Red Book of Animal Stories. With 65 Illus- 
and 44 other Illustrations. trations. 





THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK 


New Large Type Edition in two Vols. With Coloured Frontispiece to 
each Volume and numerous other Illustrations by H. J. Ford and G. 


P. Jacomb-Hood. Cloth gilt, gilt top........................ $3.00 
BRITISH HISTORY IN hes La abn sa ie CENTURY 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan, C.B.E., author of “Garibaldi and the 
Making of Italy,” “Life of John Bright,”’ “Lord Grey of the Reform 
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MOUNT EVEREST-—The Reconnaissance, | 921 


By Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury, D.S.O., and other members of the 
Expedition. With 32 full-page Illustrations and Maps..... .. $7.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


210 VICTORIA STREET - TORONTO 
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There is eventually a real, if slight, contribution to the 
understanding of the insanely egotistic and unin- 
tellectual type of humanity which is so obsessed by 
one passionate desire that it is blind to the technique 
of life, sees no connection between cause and effect, 
and transmutes all philosophy to suit its particular 
case. The portrayal of Lavinia Larimore is con- 
vincing enough to supply data for the reflection that 
some such characters are impelled by passion and 
frustrated desire rather than by sheer ruthless desire 


for power and domination. 
R. M. H. 


Shallowdale, by Michael Temple (Herbert Jenkins, 
London $1.75). 

To a Canadian the idea of an English book which 
deals very extensively with wild animals in a northern 
English village of to-day seems really quite funny, if 
not rather startling. To be sure, the wild animals 
are only a mole, a bat, a badger, an owl, but the 
author has contrived to invest them with the fascinat- 
ing interest which can only be imparted after long and 
careful observation. But the book is not an animal 
story. It is really a very delightful and whimsical 
account of a family ‘suddenly called upon to trans- 
plant itself into the midst of a north country village.’ 
The children, especially Betty, provide the major 
interest, with the domestic pets and the gardener. 
The Lord Preservus, who is the local peer, ‘Sir 
Montague Maltravers, neé Moss,’ the local profiteer, 
and a harmless professorial couple flit dimly in and 
out of the pages, but in so far as the book is a novel of 
manners, it is chiefly one of the manners of Farmer 
Potterwell, of Jonadab and Willum. 

There is no story, but a series of sketches, which 
serve to convey a good deal of real philosophy, some 
trout lore (whereby one learns that the Canadian trout 
is evidently of the good old Anglo-Saxon stock, if 
identity of characteristics affords a clue to relation- 
ship), odd bits of folk-lore survivals in community 
customs and individual beliefs, character sketches of 
‘originals,’ both of the Cloth and of the Smock. 
There is a delicious type of humour underlying every- 
thing in the book. It is often sly, sometimes plainly 
presented for your approval, but never either laboured 
or boisterous. It is usually the humour of situation, 
but the chapter on ‘Going into Bees, and Unto the 
Ant’ is a most joyous bit of polemical fooling. It is 
the cleverest chapter in a clever book, and one’s 
enjoyment of it is not interfered with by the scientific 
knowledge shown of both bees and ants. There is 
only one touch of the ‘kailyard school’ sentimentality 
in the book, an incident faintly reminiscent of Dr. 
McClure’s ride, and there is all the love of the country 
found in the Grayson books, without their lay 
sermon atmosphere. It is a delightful, wholesome 
volume. 





Sport 


In a Fishing Country, by W. H. Blake (Macmillan: 
$1.75). 

This is a book to warm the cockles of the fisher- 
man’s heart, a book to set the city exile mooning 
over his flies and his old rods, smelling his old dun- 
nage bag (if his senior partner has not had it ridi- 
culously laundered), to set him squinting anxiously 
up the spiral brilliance, dulled with oil now, of his 
guns. It has not the boisterous abandon of that 
madcap fishing-trip classic, The Tent Dwellers, but 
it has almost as concentrated an atmosphere, and 
much greater grace of language and variety of interest. 
On the other hand, it has not the magnificence, the 
poetry, if you will, of The Forest, that incomparable 
volume of mystic worship of the Great Northern 
Woods which broods sometimes with jealous, sombre 
aloofness, but it has a genuine love and appreciation 
of the wild, clothed in a delightful whimsicality and 
felicity of expression and mellowness of outlook, 
which entice even the stranger reader through the 
history, geological and social, of Old Murray Bay. 
For instance, personally one didn’t care a good 
delete delete, as our author might say, for the history 
of the Chamards, but one read it all, and liked it. 
As an inland man, one must confess to feeling more 
at home, however, with the second and succeeding 
chapters. The experiment outlined in the second 
chapter, ‘Lac Emmuraillé’, to show the relationship 
between the size and numbers of fish and their envir- 
onment should be of practical interest to all lovers 
of the sport. Incidentally, too, it affords a possible 
explanation of a ‘Jack o’ Lantern’ trip once to a 
fabled lake of mystery which yielded wretched 
barrenness of reward for a heartbreaking portage. 

In connection with that same second chapter one 
could mention a man whose faith in Mr. Blake will 
be forever shattered by the latter’s praise of amateur- 
smoked fish. But surely a ‘pre-pyjamic survival’ is 
entitled to a respectful hearing, even after that. 
The chapter on ‘Proving the Rule’ is the most homely 
and one of the most charming in the whole book, 
gathering up an extraordinary store of things new 
and old in weather lore, from the habits of hens, not 
‘sophisticated, pampered hens, but such as are 
taught to seek their meat from God’ to the influence 
of the moon’s phases on potato-planting. After 
reading it one feels positively ashamed to confess to 
a long—but, one hastens abjectly to add, now dis- 
carded—adherence to the ‘streaky bacon theory of 
weather’. 

There is Indian lore, habitant lore, scattered all 
through the volume, mostly found, however, in 
the two chapters of incident and character study 
devoted to two of the guides. With all due admira- 
tion for that mighty race of men, may one not be 
forgiven a fleeting suspicion that here our author has 
been tempted to idealize a little? Perhaps not. 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA 
SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 
“‘Mr. Santayana is one of the best literary critics of our time, 
and we are not surprised to find that the best essay in this book 
is the essay on Dickens. It is certainly one of the best critical 
estimates of Dickens which has yet been made— perhaps the 
very best . he is a very great critic.""—TuE TIMES. 
CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE UNITED bg 
THE LIFE OF REASON. In 5 volumes. Cr. 8vo. New Edition 
with a New Introduction. 
Vol. I: Introduction—Reason in Common Sense. 
Vol. II: Reason in Society. 
Vol. III: Reason in Religion. 
Vol. IV: Reason in Art. 
Vol. V: Reason in Science. 
John Middleton Murry wrote in the “Atheneum”: ‘‘‘ The Life 
of Reason’ is the only modern book of piibeessiny worth the 
name.” 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
K1nG LEAR's WIFE AND OTHER PLays. 
GRUACH AND BRITAIN’S DAUGHTER. 
Per vol. 7/6 net. 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
A Way OF LiFE. 7d. net. 
SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 
Man’s REDEMPTION OF MAN. 


GEORGE GISSING 
THE PriIvATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. 


BERNARD SHAW 
Tue Piays, Essays AND NOovELs of Bernard Shaw are published 
by Constables. List on application. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By Puitip GUEDALLA. 16/- net. 
Times Literary eupolement; “‘All the work is restrained and 
delicate, recalling the fine lines of the miniaturist... . 
Imagination and taste will find endless delight in it. . . Mr. 
Guedalla has a great gift of background. . . . He is a critic = 
historian of shrewd and balanced judgment. .. . 


Two plays. New edition. 


Cloth 1/3 net. 
Cloth 1/3 net. 


Paper 7d. net. 
Paper 7d. net. 


Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
10-12 portato ST. 





little essay on the ideals of Napoleon I is so just and illuminating 
that we desire more of its kind.” 
Daily News: ‘*He writes of Napoleon III with complete 
understanding. Wit is the perfect medium for the story of a 
life that touched misfortune without being tragic and success 
without being superb.” 
MAKERS OF THE XIX CENTURY 
“This series has maintained throughout its volumes a very high 
standard of excellence." —Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
MOoLTKE. By Lt.-Col. F. E. Whitton. 
BisMaRcK. By C. Grant Robertson. 
Victor Huco. By Mary Duclaux. 
Cecit RHopEs. By Basil Williams. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Lord stgrwaet. 
DELANE OF THE TIMES. By Sir E. T. Cook. 
HERBERT SPENCER. ey J Hash S. Elliott. 
Li HunG CHANG. By J. O. P. Bland. 
ABDUL Hamip. By Sir Edwin Pears. 
Diaz. By David Hannay. 
Various prices, from 6. to 18/-. 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


THE VEIL and other Poems. 6/- ye 

A CuILp’s Day. Illustrated. 7/6 n 

Peacock Piz. 4/6 net. Illustrated, * 10/6 net. 
MOTLEY and other Poems. 3/6 net. 

THE LISTENERS and other Poems. we net. 


PoEMS, 1901-1918. 2 vols. 
Down-ADown-DErRY: 
Lathrop." 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


The Mickleham Edition in course of publication. 

will be issued: 

Tue Ecoist. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

DIANA OF THE Crossways. 

Evan HARRINGTON. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

BEAUCHAMP’ . eames 

Poems. 3 vo 
Per vol., non 5/- net. 


27/6 n 


Fairy Poems. Illustrated by Dorothy 
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Two Books of Real Worth 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It isa subject in 
which every Canadian citizen isinterested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONBR 
President of the University of Toronto 





In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 





SEND YOUR ORDER WITH REMITTANCE TO-DAY 


TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
TORONTO - CANADA 





“What Wells Did For History 


Thomson Has Done For Science” 


What hundreds of Canadians have wanted, 
an outline of modern scientific positions and 
theories, free from technical terms. It is 
offered in 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


Edited by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 


It is a compilation of material from world’s 
scientific leaders, each a specialist in his own 
field, carefully worked in together and com- 
prehensively indexed. 


4 volumes, royal octavo, with a thousand 
illustrations, including forty colored plates. 


Price, $5 per volume, $20 per set 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
_PUBLISHERS - TORONTO 
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After these chapters, and the ‘Jack o’ Lantern’ one 
that makes all the fishing world akin, after that 
exquisite little vignette ‘The Quéteux’, it is with a 
trace of disappointment that one finds the more or 
less conventional chapter on practical ‘Ways and 
Means’. What one has tested of the advice is sound, 
there are other valuable-looking tips that will be 
tried out (D.V.) next year, and the precedents for 
the practice are unimpeachable, but one could wish, 
not that the information and counsel had been with- 
held, but that it had been administered in sporadic 
doses through the other chapters. Still, the book 
is a very welcome one, and in one little library, at 
any rate, it joins a very small group of out-of-door 
volumes in a place of honour. 


R. 
Essays and Belles-Lettres 


The Memorial Tower, by Archibald MacMechan 
(Nova Scotia Chap-Books No. 4). 

A phenomenon of the past decade or so which 
sets the fancy dancing back over the years and far 
away, and which may not be without its serious sig- 
nificance, is the revival of the chap-book. The last 
scion of the old Chap-book family, become rather 
disreputable as to morals and veracity, but all the 
more beloved on that account by all save the stricter 
sort, was generally supposed to have been killed, 
while drunk, by the first Big Illustrated Publisher. 
But he left descendants after all. I should not call 
that brilliant little irresponsible London magazine 
which has assumed the name a real chap-book. The 
exquisite illustrations by such men as the late Lovat 
Fraser put it out of the true succession. I should 
be far from oalling it sinister, but, if it is a descendant 
of the old Chap-book, it is, as was perhaps to be 
expected from his character, an illegitimate one. 
But your true Chap-book is proletavian, is at ete-nal 
war with Big Illustrated Publishers, with Editions- 
de-luxe. 

The chap-book form of today represents a 


reaction from the extremes to which advertising has 


driven the modern publisher. The padded leather 
gift book of twenty years ago has gone, it is true, but 
in its place has come the gorgeous jacket, the general 
emphasis on get-up. When a leading publishing 
house can have the audacity to advertise that ‘ great 
many readers buy Books for their form alone— 
even when they are not interested in their contents,’ 
it is time to recall attention to the essentials, worthy 
content, gootl print, reasonable cost. The other 
service of the chap-book is to give independence to 
the author of short essays, of little groups of poems. 
Ordinarily he is under the necessity of sending them 
to magazines, or of publishing them as little insets 
in the white mat of a fifty page book, containing 
ten pages of reading matter. 

The ‘Nova Scotia Chap-Books’ show some of the 














best possibilities of this form of publication. The 
series comprises both prose and poetry, and unques- 
tionably fulfils at least two of its declared aims, ‘to 
call attention to the natural beauty and historic 
charm of Nova Scotia’, and ‘to offer to the judicious 
sound specimens of native typography’. The little 
historical essay on the Memorial Tower at Halifax 
is well worth reading. It is militantly Nova Scotian, 
parochial, if you will, but none the less authentic 
for all that, brimming over with a wealth of historical 
detail. The main part of the essay is devoted to an 
interesting account of the first General Assembly of 
Nova Scotia in 1758, the first ‘planting of free political 
institutions in what is now the Dominion of Canada’. 
The Memorial Tower was built to commemorate 
this first session of Nova Scotia’s first parliament. 


R. 


Biography 


Major-General Sir Geoffrey Twining, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
M.V.O., by Mary Christine Ritchie 
(Macmillan; $1.00). 

If you were asked to mention some Canadians 
who had entered the Imperial service and achieved 
renown in it, what would you say? Most Canadians, 
if they could remember any at all, could mention 
only the French-Canadian boatmen who accompanied 
the Nile Expedition. A few might know of that 
brilliant Quebecker who did such remarkable work 
in South Africa. But in this biographical sketch, we 
have glimpses of the life of a Canadian-born officer 
of engineers who served with credit in the Indian 
army, lectured for six years on the staff of his Alma 
Mater, the Royal Military College at Kingston, and 
finally achieved high distinction in the Great War, 
becoming one of the 16 British Staff officers in France, 
and ultimately Director of Fortifications and Works, 
and, as such, Official Head of the Royal Engineer 
Corps. The sketch of his life occupies the first part 
of the little book, while the second part is devoted 
to the diaries of a survey expedition undertaken in 
1891-1892 in East and Central Africa. It is such 
a book as this modest little volume that reveals to 
us how really we are, after all, part of the Empire, 
when we read of a Canadian following with distinction 
through all his life the career which we usually connect 
only with the sons of the Mother Country. 





ERRATUM 


We regret that in reviewing Mount Everest—The 
Reconnaissance, 1921, in the September Issue we 
attributed it to Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
instead of to Longmans, Green & Co., Toronto. 
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CANDIES AND ICE CREAM 


Main Store: YONGE and BLOOR STREETS 
(Tea Rooms in Connection) 
Other Shops: ? 
KING EDWARD HOTEL - 600 BLOOR STREET WEST - 1200 ST. CLAIR AVENUE - 245 AVENUE ROAD 





WE DO CATERING 





SHAKESPEARE :— 
“Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried.” . 


Estel’s 


Limited 


Manufacturers Dry Ginger Ale, etc. 
Hard Boiled Candies and Toffees. 


HILL. 1595 TORONTO 


H. T. BAKER J. E. BAKER 


BAKER CARPET CLEANING CO. 


RUGS AND CARPETS THOROUGHLY 
CLEANED BY COMPRESSED AIR 


WITHOUT INJURY 








RUGS SCOURED RESTORING ORIGINAL COLORS 
SIZED TO LAY FLAT WITHOUT TACKING 


We make a specialty of cleaning and repairing Oriental 
Rugs supervised by expert natives. 


Phone College 1987 178 Harbord Street 








Fresh, Luscious Strawberries 
made 


BETTY’S 
Home-Made 
STRAWBERRY JAM 
‘‘Betty’s Preserve the Flavour’’ 


BETTY’S LIMITED 


MOUNT DENNIS ONTARIO 


Telephones: Hillcrest 472-473 


McBRIDE’S GARAGE & AUTO LIVERY 


133-141 PEARS AVENUE 


(West of Avenue Road) 


TORONTO 














TELEPHONES 


DAY :- 
MAIN 5428 MAIN 5429 MAIN 5430 
NIGHT:-PARK 3777 


The M.Doyle Fish Co., Limited 
OYSTERS AND FISH 





26 WEST MARKET STREET 





SWISS 
STEAM 
LAUNDRY 


Established 1886 


“SERVICE---QUALITY” 


Phone Adel. 954 for driver. 
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Trade and Industry 


press have been dominated by the threat of 

a new war. Indeed it is the writers who have 
been alarmed rather than the dealers, if one may 
judge by the movements in the markets. For, in 
spite of the first effects to follow the disquieting news 
of September 19th (a five cent rise in wheat and a 
sharp recession on the stock markets), on the whole 
the disturbance has been singularly small. Prices 
have been sensitive, but the sum of the downward 
movement since our last number appeared has not 
been large; indeed, a writer in a leading New England 
financial publication attributes it rather to the dis- 
appointment of investors on this side of the Atlantic 
at the comparatively slow revival of domestic in- 
dustry, than to the fear that a new war may break 
out in Europe. 

Within the last few days the risk of war has 
certainly receded, and this development is in a sense 
a confirmation of the judgment of the market. On 
the other hand, so far as the prospects of the next 
few weeks or months are concerned, the stock specu- 
lator is not to be taken as a prophet. It may be 
remembered that during most of the month that 
followed the murders at Sarajevo and preceded the 
invasion of Belgium, the trend of prices on the stock 
market evidenced a general feeling of optimism which 
proved to be quite without foundation. 

In a delicate international situation such as the 
present, it is not unnatural to regard stock specu- 
lators as being divided into two broad classes: the 
former class containing the small number of ‘insiders’ 
who have intimate knowledge in advance of the 
military possibilities and the diplomatic intentions 
of one or more of the Powers; the latter, and by far 
the larger class, containing those speculators who 
possess only the knowledge of international affairs 
which belongs to the man on the street. By the 
former, the results of a war scare are likely to have 
been discounted some time before the crisis comes 
to a head; by the latter, they can hardly be foreseen, 
much less provided for. As a result, the immediate 
trend of events in the stock market is an uncertain 
and often a misleading guide. 

Should the worst come to the worst, and the 
negotiations which have been arranged between the 
Greeks, the Turks and the Great Powers break down, 
it is to be hoped that the distresses and troubles from 
which we have been suffering these seven years 
would in some sense lessen the shock to the world’s 
trade. The sudden outbreak of war in ‘the piping 
times of peace’ inevitably closes certain trade routes 


Fb’: almost a month the financial columns of the 





and destroys the delicate mechanism by which busi- 
ness is conducted on those trade routes. It compels 
an adjustment of commerce generally to the dis- 
turbance, which is apt to be painful and cannot be 
completed in a hurry. This adjustment in turn 
compels other adjustments, so that the commercial 
effects, even of a strictly localized struggle, are apt 
to be felt in distant corners of the world. But in 
our present condition, so lamentably different from 
‘the piping times of peace’, the disturbance to the 
trade routes and channels of communication in the 
Near East would, it is obvious, be comparatively 
small, for those trade routes have never, in the true 
sense of the word, been reopened since 1914. The 
world in general has already learned that it can do 
without them at a pinch, and does not at the moment 
depend on using them. 

A new war would in all probability lead directly 
to a disturbance in the money markets and the 
produce markets of the big centres far greater than 
any which would be produced by the further re- 
striction of trade. Should it prove necessary for 
England or for any of the Great Powers to resort 
again to military measures on a large scale, there 
would be an immeidate resumption of government 
borrowing and an immediate resumption of purchasing 
on government account which, while they would 
probably, as at the beginning of the Boer War a 
generation ago, give a temporary fillip to industry, 
would certainly prove in the end to have undone a 
good deal of what has been accomplished during the 
last two years. They would lead to fresh inflation 
of currency, fresh increases in the cost of living, a 
further demoralization in the foreign exchanges and 
(more dangerous perhaps than all of these) a new 
feeling of despair in the face of these increasing 
difficulties. 

Two months ago, before the debacle of the Greek 
armies, the situation of Europe was serious enough. 
While it was well known that for practical purposes 
Germany, Austria, Poland, and other Central Euro- 
pean countries were bankrupt, it was also coming to 
be realized that others, such as France, which had 
so far succeeded in maintaining an imposing appear- 
ance of after-war prosperity, were in fact headed 
in the same direction. With a respite of peace for 
thirty years, such as that which followed Waterloo, 
it will in any case be difficult enough for the rulers 
of Europe to restore their governments to solvency. 
A conflict at this time would certainly postpone 
recovery and might actually make their task im- 


possible. 
G. E. JACKSON. 
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FOUR EXCELLENT CORPORATION BONDS 


We consider any one of the following bonds a 
good investment at present prices: 


MANITOBA POWER HOWARD SMITH 





7’s at 100 7’s at 9814 
WAYAGAMACK BROMPTON 
6’s at 80 8’s at 10314 


Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
TORONTO 


DONWOODS 


At the end of the proposed widening and double 
tracking, of Yonge Street to the City Limits. 
Wooded heights with unusual views of forest and 
stream over the Don Valley. Offered with arch- 
itectural and landscape restrictions. 


H. R. DOUGLAS 
Adel. 5070. Mail Building. 





George Coles, Limited 


Caterers and Manufacturing 
Confectioners 


719 Yonge Street 


Phones: Branch Store, 2291 Yonge St. 
Catering Dept., N. 154 ‘943 St. Clair Ave. 
Order N. 3800 142 Danforth Ave. 


THE HAYNES PRESS 


PRINTERS 

OMMERCIAL AND 

SOCIETY PRINTING 
of all kinds - 


5022 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





ESTIMATES GIVEN 


ROBERT JORDAN 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTOR 


37 Hazelton Ave. - - North 6324 


W.H. COX COAL CO. 


LIMITED 





SMOKELESS COAL 
“. STEAM COAL ... 





Phone Main 6075 
86 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 








In my Candy Shop you will find a clean, quiet 
atmosphere where all that is superior in Candies, 
Egg Drinks, Sodas and Ice Cream will be served. 

I will see that you are Satisfied, Pleased and 


Delighted. 
“ Mary Stuart 


251 AVENUE ROAD 
OPP. DUPONT STREET 





FARMER BROS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS 


492 SPADINA AVE. TORONTO 


COL. 2869 





FRED. TURNEY 
TAILOR 


236 QUEEN STREET EAST - - TORONTO 


Telephone Main 2336 
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WAR BRINGS 
ITS AFTERMATH 








Canada has problems as delicate and urgent as those which 
bewilder the people of Europe. The political and industrial 
decisions of the next few years will make—or mar—her future. 


“THE CANADIAN FORUM” 


exists for the purpose of discussing, without prejudice or party, 
the public questions of the day. 


It is also the means of presenting to the world the best recent 
work of Canadian poets and artists. 


We are constantly told to buy goods from the home manu- 
facturer. It is surely far more important 


that 


OPINION should be 
MADE IN CANADA 


Subscribe or send for sample copy 
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152 St. George St., 
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